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Che finest readers in the country are available 


to beginners, in the PRIMARY UNIT of the 


series: 


GATES-HUBER-AYER-PEARDON 


The NEW 
WORK-PLAY 
BOOKS 


Today’s leading reading program offering advance- 
ments in materials and methods unsurpassed any- 


where 
JIM AND JUDY—Primer 
DOWN OUR STREET—First Reader 
WE GROW UP—Second Reader 
WIDE WINGS—Third Reader 
The NEW WORK - PLAY BOOKS — both 


PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE UNITS—hav« 
been STATE-ADOPTED in 


Tennessee and are 


ivailable upon order. 





Before making your requisition for library books, 


be sure to send for your free copy of the Macmillan 


Catalogue of Library Books approved for Tennessee 


Sc hools 
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famous in health education to serve in 


s children the healthiest, happiest, 


The NEW 
HEALTH AND GROWTH 
e SERIES - 


Charters-Smiley-Strang 


es the positive, safe, desirable way 


ul ptimism of childhood; 

est information on health and hygiene 
THE SERIES 
All Through the Day—Grade 1 


Through the Year—Grade 2 

He Ith secrets Grade 3 

He hful Ways—Grade 4 

Let’s Be Healthy—Grade 5 : 
Habits, Healthful and Safe—Grade 6° 
Growing | p Healthilyv—Grade 7 

Lo nd Body Grade 8 

H h in a Power Age—Grade 9 


Newl published 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 


rats 7 


VORKING FOR DEMOCRACY 


Grade 8 


in the DEMOCRACY SERIES 


ted by Cutright and Charters 


o the early junior grades essential 


Adopted in fifteen states; 


f KS ¢t t extem 
the American way 


sands of cities, towns, and counties. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON, Trenton, Tennessee 


























S U | TS are the foundation of 


a well-rounded wardrobe. They are right 
on so many occasions, becomingly new 
in their appearance with the addition of 
striking accessories. Miller's new suit 
shop features classic tailored, dress- 
maker, three-piece and fur-trimmed suits. 


SPORTSWEAR 


to compliment your new suit, or as the 
basis of an attractive classroom ward- 
robe, can be found in Miller's large 
sportswear section. Sweaters, _ skirts, 
blouses, jackets, and ensembles that go 
to school smartly are shown in lovely 
Autumn colors. Select a new piece of 
sportswear as a memento of your Knox- 
ville visit. 


MEET YOUR FRIENDS 
ON MILLER'S NEW 
FASHION FLOOR, THE THIRD 





W elcome to Knoxville 


During your free hours in Knoxville, you are invited to come in and 
visit our beautiful new fashion floor, the third. We will be delighted 
to show you around and help you select becoming and economical 
clothes for your Fall and Winter needs. New merchandise, bought 
especially with you in mind, awaits you in the various. shops on the 


third floor. 


F U R S have been our specialty for forty years. And 


every coat in our huge stock is backed by the guarantee that the 
name MILLER'S implies. You may buy your fur coat on either 
of two convenient payment plans, if you desire. Whatever type 
coat you select, you will find Miller's prices to be the lowest in 
the city for quality furs. 


COATS both untrimmed and fur-trimmed, oc- 


cupy a large section of our new fashion floor. Over twenty 
nationally-known coat lines are found exclusively in Knoxville 
at Miller's. A Miller's coat always assures you of the foremost 
in styling, incomparable workmanship, and genuine value. 


D 4 ESS ES for every Fall activity may be found 


at Miller's. Styles for the classroom, spectator sport events, 
shopping, and for faculty social events may be selected from 
whatever price range best suits your budget. There is a size, 
a style, and a color for every type woman who visits our dress 
departments. 
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LOVELY NEW 
FASHION FLOOR, 
THE THIRD 
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MUST TITLES for Your Schoo! Library from the 1941 Tennessee List 


HERE COMES THE CIRCUS. By Horace S. Moses 


Backstage with the circus, written by a man who has clowned with troupers in the ring, and illus- 
trated by a woman who has been a circus fan from the time she was five. 


WHEN THE WORLD WAS YOUNG. By Martha McBride Morrel 


Here is research brought alive. An unusually readable account of the earth from the time it 
flung itself from the sun to 6,000 years ago. 


THE LITTLE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Mable Pyne 


The child’s dream of a history, The Little History of the United States doesn’t bother much with 
dates. It just starts when America started and keeps moving, with a minimum of words and an 
abundance of illuminating thumbnail sketches in full color. 


r Equally Popular Selections from the 1941 Tennessee List Are 


Allee’s The Camp at Westlands Peck’s Pecos Bill and Lightning 
Govan’s Sweet Possum Valley Phillips’ A Name for Obed 
Bret Harte’s Stories of the Old West Playfair’s Colonel of the Crimson 
Hewes’ The Iron Doctor Singmaster’s Stories to Read at Christmas 
Kent’s He Went with Christopher Columbus Tarshis’ The Village That Learned to Read 
Lownsbery’s A Camel for a Throne Tousey’s Fisherman Tommy 
Marsh’s A ’Prentice in Old London White’s The House Across the Way 
Means’ At the End of Nowhere Whitney’s A Place for Ann 
39 HARRIS STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
NATH GULLETT, Representative 
3020 Brightwood Nashville, Tennessee 
































You Often Hear This Said 
About a Certain Situation .. . 


“IT JUST DOESN'T ADD UP!’ 


That’s exactly what happens all too often when you leave your 


income-earning power unprotected. When sickness or accident 





strikes unexpectedly, you have a financial situation on your hands 


that fails to add up within your ability to pay. 


NOW you can avoid all this worry, as so many hundreds of 








your fellow teachers are doing, by adopting this time-tested plan 


which provides income when you are disabled by sickness or accident. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Chattanooga Since 1887 Tennessee 
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Eritorial Comment . 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION POWWOW 


During the waning days of October, school superintend- 
ents, supervisors, association presidents, association secre- 
taries, and other educational dignitaries from all over the 
state donned their fall ensembles, hied forth to one or 
another of sixteen meeting places, treated themselves to 
a "square meal," and discussed at length with officials of 
other local education associations in their section such 
problems as: the part schools may play in our program of 
national defense; the relation of local education associa- 
tions to the school superintendent, board of education, and 
candidates for public office; means of cooperating with 
the national, state, and regional education associations; 
teacher retirement, teacher tenure, credit unions, group 
insurance, sick leave for teachers, and codes of ethics; 
county-wide programs for observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. 

Discussion at the meetings centered primarily around 
suggestions included in the T. E. A.'s Revised Manual for 
County Education Associations, but these were liberally 
supplemented by spontaneous suggestions from the dele- 
gates. Among the numerous thought-provoking questions 
advanced at the meetings were the following: 








Form F Now Ready 
STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT 
TEST 


KELLEY — RUCH— TERMAN 


A reliable and valid 
measure of grades 2-9 
of the modern curriculum 
easily administered 
scored and interpreted 


Complete and Partial Batteries” 
Separate Subject Tests 


World Book Company 


* 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Cxcit James, Greenfield 





. Should the T. E. A. constitution be amended so as to provide 
for the election of administrative council members from each 
state senatorial district rather than from each congressional 
district? 

2. Should the number of representative assembly delegates be 
decreased so as to provide a more effective working group? 

3. Should the T. E. A. legislative program consist of actual bills 
rather than general points? 

4. Should candidates for governor and the legislature again be 
requested to sign endorsements of the T. E. A. legislative program? 

5. Should annual T. E. A. dues be increased so as to allow for more 
comprehensive research and more extensive field work on the 
part of the association? 

The answers to these and similar questions can be made 
only by the Representative Assembly which convenes in 
January. Questions |, 2, and 5 involve constitutional 
amendments; questions 3 and 4 may be disposed of 
through motions or resolutions. These and all other ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of our association and our 
school system should be carefully studied by local educa- 
tion associations prior to the Representative Assembly 
meeting in January, and delegates should be definitely in- 
structed as to how they should vote on each issue. 

From every standpoint the meetings were highly suc- 
cessful. Without exception, the hosts and hostesses had 
arranged desirable meeting places and abundant food for 
the delegates. Attendance was almost perfect; only three 
counties in the entire state failed to send representatives 
to the meetings. Most delegates entered wholeheartedly 
into the discussions, and everywhere there was ample evi- 
dence that local education association officials of Ten- 
nessee are determined that their organizations shall func- 
tion more effectively during the coming year. 


€ 
OUR POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Seldom have teachers of Tennessee been more interested 
in a political campaign than they are in the legislative and 
gubernatorial campaign of 1942. Having watched hun- 
dreds of capable teachers leave the profession during the 
past year to accept more lucrative employment and re- 
membering their failure to secure adequate school appro- 
priations from the 1941 legislature, teachers recognize the 
importance of securing the election of candidates in 1942 
who will support progressive school legislation in the legis- 
lature of 1943. Each of the recent meetings of local edu- 
cation association officials produced a variety of sugges- 
tions concerning means of achieving this end: ‘Teachers 
should lay hands off of all political races''; "We should 
concentrate our efforts on the political leaders behind the 
scenes rather than on the candidates themselves''; ''Teach- 
ers should contribute $10.00 each to finance the cam- 
paigns of candidates whose main interest will be the public 
school program'’; "We should join the C. |. O."; “Teachers 
should immediately begin a campaign to familiarize the 
public with the needs of Tennessee's public schools, to the 
end that the public will request all candidates to support 
progressive school legislation." 

Regardless of the merits or demerits of the other sug- 
gestions, we must all agree that the final suggestion in the 
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we BEFORE have physical well-being and 
a feeling of confidence been more impor- 
tant than they are today. And perhaps no one 
appreciates their value more than the many 
thousands of instructors who are preparing girls 
and boys for happy, useful lives ahead. That is 
why so many splendid programs covering these 
needs are being successfully carried out. 

Our educational material has been expertly 
planned to help teach dental health and personal 
hygiene habits. Interesting visual aids include 
colored wall charts, supplemented by teaching 
pamphlets and student material. 


Check the groups listed at the right. If you 
conduct any such classes, why not send for our 
free material? From the experience of thousands 
of other teachers we feel sure you will find it 
most effective in your work. 


life and jobs more confidently. 


Help them to Work Out 


a Strong Defense! 


Use these programs on Dental Health and Good 
Grooming. They can help your students to face 








DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 








Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 





Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 1041, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (rer any grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “* in“ 



































“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart... 
Ipana samples OE GENRE AICE CS SS LCE TARE eS 
Certificate of iomet #d for Debet G cate. ’ Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides........................ 

Grooming for the Job wall charts... 

(for vocational classes) 

Name Name of school or college... 
School Address ..... ER SOE Te Ni casitecsitaitecte 
(Check): Elementary?........................ | SESE Sr. High?..................... CO) |. Other? .................. 
ae Number of Classes I teach 
Grade Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls.......................... i 
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It is not eneugh that your students have good texts. 
Textbook learning is too often passive learning. To 
provide active learning, to enable your students to do 
something with the information they acquire, you need 
good workbooks. Modern, progressive workbooks are 
available for use with the following basal texts, listed in 
Tennessee. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 
By Janzen and Stephenson 


NEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY 
By Bernard Jaffe 


EXPLORING THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
By Lake, Harley, and Welton 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
By Magoffin and Duncalf 


MODERN HISTORY 
By Carl Becker 


Siluer Burdett Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
DAN ROBISON, Representative, Paris 














foregoing group is fundamental. Obviously, the best way 
to enlist public support for schools is for every teacher 
to do the very best job of teaching he can do. But, in 
addition, there are numerous means by which teachers 
may bring the public into closer contact with the schools: 
American Education Week programs; systematic school 
publicity in local newspapers; work with local civic, social, 
religious, and professional organizations. Without public 
support teachers will never be able to secure enactment of 
any far-reaching legislation for the improvement of public 
schools. 

Yet, even after the public has been actively enlisted in 
the public school cause, teachers must still take the lead in 
the campaign to secure for the school program the support 
of all candidates for public office. If our efforts in this 
direction are to be consistent and effective we must, at 
the outset, agree upon a fundamental philosophy which 
will guide us all in our relations with all candidates. The 
formulation of such a philosophy should be a major objec- 
tive of the next Representative Assembly meeting. In the 
meantime, we invite your consideration of the political 
philosophy suggested in the revised manual for county 
education associations: 

Doctors, lawyers, and laborers use their right to vote to secure 
the election of candidates who will support progressive legislation in 
the respective fields of medicine, law, and labor. Teachers have 
the same obligation to use their right to vote to secure the election 
of candidates who will support progressive school legislation. 

The county education association, as such, should not concern 
itself with individual candidates, parties, or factions. Its sole con- 
cern should be the attitude of all candidates toward progressive 
school legislation. Every effort should be made by the association 


and its individual members to persuade all candidates of all parties 
and factions to support the school program. Should these efforts 
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fail, and other thinas being equal, teachers should vote for the 
candidates who will support the educational program sponsored by 
the teachers. 

& 


TEACHER WELFARE COMMITTEE 

At its meeting in January the Representative Assembly 
of the Tennessee Education Association passed a resolution 
providing: 

That the incoming president shall appoint a Teacher Welfare 
Committee composed of one classroom teacher from each of the 
respective congressional districts to investigate the general and 
particular welfare of school teachers in the State of Tennessee and 
to report their findings to the association through publieation in 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER and in local newspapers if, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, this would be helpful. 

On October 4 there assembled in the T. E. A. office 
the youngest, best-looking, and most-enthusiastic committee 
your editor has seen in many a moon. In view of the fact 
that few, if any, of the committee members had served 
previously on T. E. A. committees, their grasp of teacher 
welfare problems was both amazing and gratifying. Many 
of their far-reaching recommendations should eventually 
find their way into future T. E. A. policies and legislative 
programs. 

The Teacher Welfare Committee recommends: 

|. That the state law be amended so that elementary teachers 
will be granted the following certificates: (a) a four-year 
certificate based on two years of college work, renewable at 
the end of four years on the completion of thirty-six quarter 
hours of work; (b) a permanent certificate based on a bachelor's 
degree. 

2. That a study be made to determine what requirements should 
be made for improvement in training of both elementary and 
high school teachers now in service. 

3. That the state board of education rather than the state legis- 
lature be given complete authority in the certification of 
teachers. 

4. That teachers securing certificates based on less than four years 
of college work be required to maintain a reasonable scholastic 
average. 

5. That the Tennessee Education Association go on record as favor- 
ing the inclusion of teachers in the provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act and that our state legislature be requested 
to assist in securing the enactment of such provisions into our 
present federal social security law. 

6. That the Tennessee Education Association in its next legislative 
program substitute for the teacher tenure bill proposed in the 
1941 legislature a continuing contract plan which will provide 
continuous employment for all teachers who are not notified in 
writing at least sixty days prior to the close of the regular school 
term that they will not be employed for the coming year. 

7. That the Middle and Western sections of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association appoint committees to study various plans of 
group insurance and to adopt the most desirable plan for the 
teachers of their respective sections. 

8. That the Tennessee Education Association endeavor to secure 
enactment of a law which will provide that teachers will be 
allowed full salaries for not more than five days of sick leave 
during any regular school year. 

9. That the Tennessee Education Association appoint a committee 
to prepare a code of ethics for the teachers of Tennessee. 

10. That the Tennessee Education Association promote legislation 
through which the state will guarantee the payment of oa 
reasonable minimum state salary schedule to all elementary and 
high school teachers. is 

11. That the Tennessee Education Association endeavor to secure 
the enactment of a law providing a four-year term for county 
superintendents of schools. 


(Signed) Mrs. Doris Blair, Loudon 
Miss Margaret Crouch, Johnson City 
Mr. Carroll Smith, Lucy 
Mr. Paul Robinson, McMinnville 
Mrs. Eugene Deloach, Jackson 
Miss Dorothy Fox, Nashville 
Miss Mary Barbour, Cookeville 
Miss Sara Greer, Covington 
(Miss Margaret Batts, Columbia, 
was absent, due to illness). 
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Shall We Have More 


“PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION?’’? 


YES—Says 


CARLETON WASHBURNE 
[Reprinted from the September issue of 
The Rotarian] 





Most argument about "progressive 
education" consists of shadow boxing 
—proponents defend theories that are 
not practiced, opponents attack 
schools that do not exist. Let us avoid 
this futility by studying the chart on 
page ten, which contrasts a few ele- 
ments that characterize the average 
traditional school with their counter- 
parts in progressive schools. 

Progressive schools are on the in- 
crease. You find them in suburbs of 
large cities like Bronxville and Man- 
hasset near New York, Shaker Heights 
near Cleveland, Glencoe and Winnet- 
ka near Chicago; in the demonstration 
and laboratory schools of many teach- 
ers colleges and universities; in such 
private schools as Beaver Country Day 
and Shady Hill near Boston; Francis 
Parker, Avery Coonley, and North 
Shore Country Day in and near Chi- 
cago; and in certain public schools 
even within big cities. Widely as they 
differ in details, they are characterized 
by certain basic principles. 

Traditional education concentrated 
on certain phases of intellectual learn- 
ing, often quite disjointed from the 
life of the child. Its organization was 
adapted from that of the German 
schools and carried with it their spirit 
and methods of autocracy. It was in 
protest against these two underlying 
defects of traditional education that 
progressive education came into be- 
ing. Its two basic tenets are the edu- 
cation of the whole child and educa- 
tion for the democratic way of life. 

What de we mean by the education 
of the whole child? Essentially this is 
a recognition of the fact, well known 
to psychologists, that learning is an 
integral process in which the child's 
body, emotions, intellect, and life ex- 
periences all contribute. The progres- 
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sive school, therefore, concerns itself 
with the child's health and happiness 
—his physical well-being and his emo- 
tional and social adjustment; with giv- 
ing him opportunities for self-fulfill- 
ment—for finding his special talents 
and interests, for developing his in- 
itiative and originality; with helping 
him to achieve mastery of the useful 
aspects of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography, science, and so on, 
in connection with their use, and at a 
time when his maturity and experience 
are sufficient to make the learning 
real; and finally with helping each 
child to a participative understanding 
of democracy—patriotism, citizenship, 
and character are all combined in a 
genuine social consciousness, in an 
identification of one's own well-being 
with that of one's fellows. 


Does this broadened scope dimin- 
ish the responsibility of home, church, 
and community as critics contend? 
Does it give the schools too heavy a 
responsibility? 

Homes differ widely in what they 
do for their children. Churches get 
only a fraction of the children for a 
short period each week, under volun- 
teer teachers for the most part un- 
trained for their exceedingly compli- 
cated and difficult task. The com- 
munity is a hodgepodge of good and 
bad influences. So it is the school 
alone which has all the children for 
a large part of their waking lives, which 
can systematically provide education 
for them under teachers trained for 
their jobs. 

Progressive schools recognize the 











FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
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Mary Maud Reed 
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Officially State- Adopted in Tennesses 
THE CURRICULUM READERS 


ACTIVITY-WORKBOOK for each reader, grades 1 to 6. The Pre-Primer 
—Primer Activity-Workbook is combined in one volume. 


PLAYMATES—PRE-PRIMER, either cloth or cardboard cover. 
WORD CARDS for Pre-Primer—Primer and for First Reader. 





CITIZENSHIP—With Tennessee Supplement 
By Henry Noble Sherwood 
| Basal civics for elementary schools 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tennessee Representative, DON C. KENNON 
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THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV) 
MAKING AMERICA (¥) 
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importance of the home and work 
closely with the parents. They help 
them organize classes in child study; 
they confer with them in regard to 
their own children's problems; they 
both learn from them and help them 
to learn; they secure the coopera- 
tion of the parents in the schools 
themselves. 

Similarly they not infrequently work 
closely with the churches. Progres- 
sive schools work likewise with the so- 
called character - building agencies 
such as the scouts and youth hostels. 
They make continual use of public |i- 
brary and newspapers. Their faculties 
participate in the community council. 

The schools therefore become the 
coordinating and unifying center of 
all the educational elements of the 
community. What other organization 
can do this? 

The schools do not lose in effective- 
ness because of these activities. On 
the contrary, they gain greatly. They 
establish a much firmer base than 
would otherwise be possible for the 
child's intellectual learning, and at the 
same time they help him to a complete 


all-round development. Through con- 
crete experience the child's studies 
become real. Without it they consist 
merely of words. 

This is not theory. It has been re- 
peatedly shown to be fact. There has 
just been published* a resume of all 
comparisons that have been made be- 
tween the results achieved by pro- 
gressive schools and those achieved by 
traditional schools. This comparison 
shows that even when one measures 
only the academic knowledge and 
skill on which traditional schools fo- 
cus, one never finds the progressive 
schools appreciably inferior to the tra- 
ditional, and often finds them some: 
what superior. Measured in terms of 
the aims of progressive education, 
however, in terms of ability to or- 
ganize thought, to participate effec- 
tively with one's fellows, to use one’s 
leisure time profitably, to secure in- 
formation from reference material, and 
so on, the progressive schools show 
definite superiority. 

This is exactly what we would ex- 


*Baker, G. Derwood, New Methods versus 
Old in Americen Education (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941). 





psychology. The readiness and per- 
manency of learning are proportionate 
to interest and to the wealth of asso- 
ciations. Let the reader, for example, 
try to memorize the following set of 
syllables: “shim landi mo witchi waugon 
tonga shinga hong." Now let him try 
to memorize the following: “It is in- 
teresting to read about progressive 
education." Why is the second very 
easy and the first hard? The answer 
is, of course, that the second makes 
sense. It all hangs together. It is 
related to experience. Much of what 
is taught in the traditional school tends 
to be of the nature of "shim landi mo 
witchi waugon""—a group of meaning- 
less, unrelated symbols to be memo- 
rized. Learning in the progressive 
school interrelates home, community, 
and school experiences. It hangs to- 
gether. It makes sense. 

Now as to democracy: Fundamen- 
tally democracy is a way of life in 
which each individual has the maximum 
possible self-fulfillment as a participat- 
ing member of an interdependent so- 
ciety. This definition makes democ- 
racy practically synonymous with edu- 
cation. The forms of democracy are 
merely means toward the kind of co- 
ordinated living which gives as much 
independence to the individual as pos- 
sible, combined with responsibility for 
the well-being of all. Democracy in 
this sense is an essential part of school 
life. 

This does not mean the absence of 
authority, the failure to recognize the 
role of the expert. And, of course, it 
does not mean anarchy. It means the 
active participation of children in de- 
cisions and planning wherever their 
experience and maturity can make this 
participation educative. A roomful of 
eight-year-olds cannot intelligently dis- 
cuss the relative merits of communism 
and fascism (how many adults can?) 
These children, can, however, discuss 
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profitably whether snowballing shall 
be limited to a certain section of the 
school grounds. 

The teacher may occasionally have 
to lay down the law—and when she 
does, she must be obeyed. But in 
most matters she does a far better 
job of educating when she guides 
children to see the values of what may 
be proposed for them. Those things 
which children do and learn because 
they recognize their value through ex- 
perience and discussion are education- 
ally the best. 

The discipline of a democracy is 
largely self-discipline. We obey the 
traffic officer—yes—and obey those 
above us in authority in our jobs. But 
the worker in field, factory, or office 
who does only what he is told to do 
under the eye of the boss is not worth 
his salt. It is toward self-discipline 
that progressive education is primarily 
directed. It is the discipline of de- 
mocracy. 

It has been held that children are 
too young to practice democracy; but 
isn't it absurd to suppose that a per- 
son springs into full-fledged citizenship 
when he reaches the age of twenty- 
one if he has had no practice in citi- 
zenship? Progressive schools are or- 
ganized as democratic communities. 
They give the child practice in citi- 
zenship in so far as his maturity and 
experience make this practice possible. 

Few critics of progressive education 
have taught in or conducted a good 
progressive school. Most of us who 
are carrying out progressive educa- 
tion in our own schools have had ex- 
perience both as pupils and as teach- 
ers in traditional schools. It was be- 
cause we saw their shortcomings that 
we worked toward a new education 
which would make use of our scientific 
knowledge of psychology, and which 
would help prepare the child for ef- 
fective citizenship in a democracy. We 
have examined and criticized our pro- 
cedures with care and we have meas- 
ured many of our results. To the best 
of my knowledge no person who has 
ever taught in a good progressive 
school has ever reverted to the tradi- 
tional. 

Progressive education is not a fin- 
ished product. It is, as its name sug- 
gests, an education which is continu- 
ally progressing. But its results are 
good. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1941 
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LANGUAGE 49> ARITHMETIC 


The Worktext is a new type of instructional aid that provides the pupil with 
both text and drill material and the teacher with technique for executing a 


purposeful program of instruction. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


Series 


This series has been developed to build 
better language habits through the teach- 
ing and practice of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of English and to awaken in the 
pupil a desire to read the world’s best 
literature. Available for grades four 
through twelve, these books may be used 
to supplement any textbook or may be 
used satisfactorily without a textbook. 


WORKING WITH NUMBERS 


Series 


Almost sclf-teaching in its presentation, 
this series aims to create abilities in arith- 
metic through materials based on pupil 
understanding. The pupil is trained to 
work with numbers intelligently through 
gg of problems he meets in everyday 
life. He is provided with complete and 
definite explanation of the processes in- 
volved and sufficient drill material to 
establish them thoroughly in his thinking. 
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that are complete work and study 
guides; teachers’ manuals that are 
complete teachers’ guide books to 
accompany each worktext in the 
series; and a handbook for teachers 
to accompany the entire series. 


CHEMISTRY A combination text- 
laboratory manual organized around 
modern chemistry at work. 
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Washburne’s Comparison 


TRADITIONAL SCHOOLS 

1. Discipline is definitely authoritarian. The rules are made by the 
teacher or administration. The child obeys them on penalty of some form 
of reprimand or punishment. The classroom is silent. Whispering and 
note passing are forbidden. The fixed rows of desks, the drab tone of 
the walls, the high ceilings, the absence of colorful pictures or evidences 
of creative work, give the room an air of austerity in keeping with the 
regimented discipline. 

2. The teacher is kindly and well intentioned under an exterior which 
has tended to harden from constant suppression of lively youngsters. Her 
eye is ever on the alert for infractions of discipline. Her attention is 
focused most of the time on seeing that children study what she has 
assigned, give it accurately in recitations, and conform to the schoolroom 
pattern. er explanations of new work are usually patient, painstaking, 
and clear-cut. 

3. The curriculum does not differ markedly from that of a generation 
ago. But some of the less useful parts have dropped out (cube root, 
memorized lists of dates, boundaries, and capitals, etc.), some shift has 
been made in the grade to which certain topics are assigned, and text- 
books are more attractive and understandable. 

The things taught are still a mixture of useful and useless informa- 
tion and skills, some parts remaining because of their supposed discipline 
of the mind (geometry, for example), some parts having been pushed 
down long a from higher education and vocational ucation, some 
parts being there just because someone thought they belonged in the 
curriculum, perhaps to “round out” some more useful bit of knowledge— 
like the ability to divide two-thirds by three-fourths. 

4. Learning consists in familiarizing oneself with symbols—manipu- 
lation of letters, words, and numbers, to get the answers the teacher 
wants. In many cases they have no meaning in the child’s experience. 
A little later they can define a gerundive—so what? Of course, they do 
learn many usefi things, too: most of them learn to read to the point 
of following a good story or giving back a history assignment. With 
much drill most of them learn to add, subtract, multiply, and divide with 
some speed and not too great inaccuracy. Some learn to spell correctly 
and write a good hand. And they learn some important facts about his- 
tory, geography, and science. Their learning in the field of health and 
safety is likely to be useful and fairly good. 

5. The program is usually made for the teacher by the administration. 
A set period is allotted to each subject and the subjects are usually 
quite unrelated to each other—history of the United States may be 
studied in one period, the geography of South America in another, per- 
centage in a third, and so on. 

6. Testing consists of recitations and written examinations which re- 
veal the child’s memory of facts and definitions, his skill in manipulating 
symbols. On the basis of his score he receives a grade from zero to 100 
per cent, or from poor to excellent, or from F to A, according to the 
system in vogue in the particular school system. On the basis of his 
grades he passes at the end of the year or repeats. 

7. Relation to parents in the traditional school is formal and incidental. 
Parents are notified by report cards as to their children’s grades. An oc- 
casional parent visits the school. The parent-teacher association brings 
parents out for an evening lecture or demonstration. The parents play 
very little part in the activities of the school. Many teachers feel that 
we = the parents put their finger in the pie, the better off the school 
wi . 

8. The community is something outside the school, rarely visited by 
the children as part of their school education, not coordinated with the 
school. There is little or no interplay between such potentially educa- 
tive elements as library, scouts, church, newspaper, etc., and the school. 
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PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 

1. Discipline iz relatively informal. There is silence only when silence 
is needed. If the children are making things with their hands, the room 
may be as noisy as any workshop. uring a discussion period the chil- 
dren observe parliamentary order better than do most adults. The room 
is cheerful with plants, curtains, and evidences of the children’s activi- 
ties in art or dramatics or writing. The furniture is movable, making 
possible many different arrangements. The teacher is in authority and 
expects her commands to be obeyed; but she issues few orders, since 
self-discipline rather than blind obedience is the goal. 

2. The teacher is among the children much of the time, acting as 
guide, counselor, and friend. She is most intent on learning to know 
the children as persons. She has studied psychology, child development, 
and mental hygiene, as well as academic subjects, and tries to ‘it the day’s 
work into the lives of the children, rather than force them all into a 
common, set pattern. She is herself a vivid, warm human being with 
wide interests. 

. The curriculum is flexible. That the children need to acquire 
knowledge and skill is well recognized, but it is also recognized that un- 
der no conditions do all children acquire identical subject matter. So in- 
stead of trying to force the impossible, the teacher tries to bring about 
the best obtainable learning conditions and to give each child an op- 
portunity (and the stimulus and encouragement) to master those things 
which he will need in life both inside and outside the school. The cur- 
riculum is greatly broadened to include creative work of many kinds 
and to stimulate thinking based on experience. 

The three R’s are taught, of course, but not as abstractions unrelated 
to each other or to the child’s life. There is an attempt to avoid teaching 
anything which does not have real meaning to the learner. 

Learning is based on living. The school provides the greatest 
possible variety of concrete experiences as a foundation for an under- 
standing of the symbols that are used in speech, writing, reading, and 
arithmetic. The child is helped to see the need for what he is going to 
learn, to feel its relationship to his life and to other types of learning. 
There is a recognition that the best work and the best learning take 
place when there is genuine interest—and there is a continual attempt to 
awaken such interest through helping the child to see the value to him- 
self and his fellows of what he is learning. 

5. The program is worked out largely by the teacher from day to 

day, often in consultation with the children. There is an attempt to co- 
ordinate various aspects of the day’s learning and activities. No sharp 
boundaries are drawn between school subjects, although, of course, when 
a child is learning to spell, he is not at the same time learning to multi- 
ply, though the need for both may have sprung from a common activity. 
There is room in the program for much individual self-expression in the 
arts and crafts, in writing, and in the realm of ideas. As a group, chil- 
dren plan and work together for a common purpose. 
_6. Testing attempts to evaluate much more than skill in the manipula- 
tion of symbols and the memory of facts. Techniques have been 
evolved for measuring the child’s understanding, his ability to organize 
his thought, his ability to apply his data. Instead of grading a child, the 
tendency is to diagnose his difficulties and give him help where he needs 
help. Instead of moving the child on to the next grade by an arbitrary 
standard, consideration is given to his own case. 

7. Relation to parents is intimate and cooperative. Parents work 
closely with the teachers, visit schools often, supplement school facilities, 
learn to understand the school’s aims. Teachers, in turn, consult fre. 
quently with parents, often in their own homes, draw upon them for a 
better understanding of their children, recognize them as partners in the 


educational enterprise. 
The community is considered as of the school. Children go 
eople from the community are 





out to gather firsthand information. 
in the schools, sharing knowledge and experience. There is close co- 
ordination with community agencies and community resources are con- 
tinually used. 
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Progressive Education? 


No! 


MORTIMER J. ADLER 


[Reprinted from the September issue of 
The Rotarien] 


There are many varieties of doc- 
trine and practice under the label of 
“progressive education.’ Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me that all who call 
themselves "'progressives'’ share two 
tendencies in common. On the one 
hand, they tend to bring more and 
more of the child's life within the or- 
bit of the school, thus developing the 
school-centered child. On the other 
hand, they tend to defer more and 
more to the interest of the individual 
child, thus developing the child-cen- 
tered school. Both these tendencies 
began as healthy reactions to the nar- 
rowness and aridity of the traditional 
school. But, as the pendulum swings, 
both have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme, entailing errors and dangers | 


shall briefly discuss. 


1. The School-Centered Child. The 
progressives tell us that the notion of 
school as a place where children are 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and other "‘aca- 
demic'’ subjects is hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned. Rather the school should con- 
cern itself with the development of the 
whole man. Provision for the physical 
and emotional health of the child is 
an essential of the school program. 
The school doctor and nurse, the voca- 
tional counselor and psychiatrist, are 
indispensable members of the staff, 
not educational luxuries to be elimi- 
nated in a budget emergency. 

Some progressives expand the work 
of the school far beyond this con- 
cern with good health and person- 
ality development. They envisage a 





grandiose "Institute for Individual and 
Community Development,” a glorified 
school which would be all things to all 
men, regulating everything from the 
prenatal care of the child to his vo- 
cational preparation, and solving the 
social problems of the community on 
the side. The school thus become: 
a sort of totalitarian colossus, benevo- 
lent, it is true, but nonetheless totali- 
tarian, presiding over every moment 
in the life of the individual, from cradle 
to grave, and professing to be the ul- 
timate source of wisdom in the com- 
munity. 

This “whole man" theory of the aim 
of the schools fails to distinguish (a) 
between the total educational process 
and institutional education, and (b) 
between the functions of educational 
institutions in a good society and in 
a bad society. Let me briefly show 
the confusions which result. 

First (a), the aim of the total edu- 
cational process is, of course, the de- 
velopment of the whole man, the per- 
fection of all the capacities of the in- 
dividual, physical, moral, and _intel- 
lectual — or, to use the traditional 
phrase, "the moral and_ intellectual 
virtues." This means no more than 
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that the well-educated man should be 
able to use his body skillfully both in 
sports and in making things with his 
hands (for he would have the intellec- 
tual virtues of art, both useful and fine): 
that he should be self-disciplined, cou- 
rageous, honest, considerate, fair in 
his dealings with his fellows, a ma- 
ture, well-integrated person (for he 
would have the moral virtues}; that he 
should be able to read inte!ligently, 
ard speak and think clearly (for he 
would be a liberal artist); and that he 
should have a good general grasp of 
the major fields of human knowledge 
(for he would have the intellectual vir- 
tues of understanding, science, and 
wisdom). This, in a general way, ex- 
presses what most of us would like edu- 
cation to accomplish. Moreover, if 
we had to choose between the moral 
and the intellectual aspects of educa- 
tion, if we had to rank them in im- 
portance and, perhaps, sacrifice one 
to the other, most of us would choose 
to develop the moral virtues rather 
than the intellectual. For it is the 
possession of the moral virtues that 
makes a man good simply as a man, 
not as a scholar or an artist or an 
engineer. And it is clear that the 
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greatest talents and skills, the most 
expert scientific knowledge, are use- 
less or, worse than useless, dangerous 
in the hands of knaves. 

But, granted that the total educa- 
tional process should aim at the de- 
velopment of the whole man, does it 
follow that the school should aim equal- 
ly at every facet of an individual's de- 
velopment? This might be the case 
were the schools responsible for the 
total educational accomplishment. 
But the school is only one among 
many educational agencies in the com- 
munity. The burden of educating the 
individual also falls on the home, the 
church, the press, the radio, the library, 
and the community itself, which, 
through schools and laws, seeks to de- 
velop good citizens. 

Which parts of the total burden be- 
long primarily to the school? This ques- 
tion must be answered, | think, in terms 
of the functions which the school is 
best adapted to perform, rather than 
in terms of the intrinsic importance of 
the several tasks. Thus, even though 
moral virtue or, to use the progressive 
equivalent, integrated personality, is 
in itself more important than the mas- 
tery of any formal subject matter, 





this does not mean that we should turn 
the schools into mental-hygiene clinics. 
The primary task of the school is, in 
the nature of the case, an intellectual 
rather than a moral one. The aim of 
the school is to teach, and teaching, 
most properly, is a process by which 
one who already possesses some truth 
or some skill helps the learner to ac- 
quire that truth or skill. In the strict 
sense of "teaching," the moral virtues 
are the most unteachable, especially 
in schools, for they depend so much 
on practice and repetition, on individ- 
ual advice and guidance. The primary 
aim of the school—the one it is best 
adapted to achieve, the one which be- 
longs to it alone among all the educa- 
tional agencies in the community—is 
intellectual training. In the sphere of 
moral virtue, the primary responsibil- 
ity belongs to the home, the church, 
and the state. The school should give 
only a subsidiary attention to moral 
habits; and its responsibility in this 
sphere steadily decreases as the stu- 
dents grow older and their moral hab- 
its become more definitely formed. 

Second (b}, in a healthy society (one 
in which the various agencies respon- 
sible for the total educational achieve- 
ment are each performing their proper 
functions) the school would devote it- 
self primarily to intellectual training, 
and only secondarily to problems of 
character. But our society is not an 
entirely healthy one. In particular, 
the agencies which should develop the 
moral virtues (the home and the church) 
are rapidly decaying. This is a truism 
among educators, and from it they 
draw the conclusion that the school 
must take over more and more of the 
responsibilities which were formerly 
discharged by the home and the 
church. In fact, the trend at present 
is to shift to the schools the functions 
which other agencies in the commu- 
nity are failing to perform. 

Thus, in districts where the children 
are strangers to the routines of per- 
sonal cleanliness and health, the 
schools introduce toothbrush drills and 
brush-and-comb exercises. The acci- 
dent rate increases alarmingly and a 
course in traffic safety is added. The 
divorce rate rises, the birth rate falls, 
and we add courses on how to make 
a success of marriage. No matter 
what the social problem may be, we 
try to solve it by putting another 
course into the curriculum. 

There are, of course, many cases in 
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which genuine social emergencies re- 
quire the schools to take over the func- 
tions of other agencies. For instance, 
in the depths of the depression many 
schools became social-service depots, 
providing food and clothing for the 
children. Such action may be neces- 
sary in an emergency, because other 
social agencies have temporarily bro- 
ken down, but it should be recognized 
for what it is—an emergency measure, 
fundamentally undesirable, albeit un- 
avoidable. Such emergency measures, 
even when done on a long-term basis, 
do not really solve the social problem 
and often aggravate it. Letting the 
schools do it is ultimately injurious 
both to the community and to the 
schools. It corrupts the community by 
encouraging it to avoid responsibility, 
to evade its problems, to provide a 
feeble palliative while leaving the 
causes of disorder untouched. And it 
weakens the schools by diverting their 
energies from the primary task of basic 
intellectual discipline. 

2. The Child-Centered School. Teach 
a child, not a subject matter. And 
if the child does not like the subject 
matter, do not force it on him, but 
try to find something he does like. This 
emphasis on the unique interests of 
each individual, on self-expression, ‘on 
“the development of the individual 
in accordance with his characteristic 
design of growth," is the core of pro- 
gressive education. But here again 
there are many groups within the pro- 
gressive camp. One group of extrem- 
ists interprets expression in such a 
way that it would abolish all author- 
ity on the part of the teacher, and 
all prescribed curriculums as viola- 
tions of the sacred freedom of the 
individual. Far from regarding the 
teacher as one who knows what is good 
for the child and has knowledge to 
impart, these extremists dogmatically 
suppose that no one knows what is 
good for another, no one has the right 
to impose his preconceived pattern 
on the child. There is, however, a 
more moderate group who holds to 
some fixed course of study, but tries 
to adapt the methods of teaching to 
the activity and interests of the stu- 
dents. 

Here we can distinguish two ver- 
sions of progressive education. On the 
the one hand, there are the extrem- 
ists, who use the child's interests to 
determine what should be taught. On 
the other hand, there are the moder- 
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THE NEW Lompton's IN MY CLASSROOM 


i. It provides up-to-the-minute, prop- 
erly integrated information on all 
subjects and topics needed in the 
classroom. 

EXAMPLES of timely new articles and 
outlines on different grade levels in 
the new 1941 edition are— 
Argentina— Army—Brazil—Cen- 
trai America—Chile—Ecology— 
Hydroponics — Latin America — 
Navy — Outline of Our Times 
and Our American 
Heritage. 

2.4 good, up-to-date en- 
cyclopedia is the most 
needed and the most used 
equipment in the modern 
classroom. 

3. Each Subject in Comp- 
ton’s is adapted to the 
grade level where it is 
most frequently used. 


Demand necessitates second 
194] printing. 

New and expanded Fact- 
Index. 


OFFICIAL 
1940 
CENSUS 


Hillsboro Court Apt. F-! 


. Every fact in Compton's is instantly 
available through the remarkable 
Fact-Iindex. 


Now greatly expanded with thousands 
of new entries on places, people, and 


5. Compton's, the lowest-priced stand- 
ard school encyclopedia, is within 
the reach of my classroom. 





F. E. Compton & Co. 


1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 


Write for free copy, “ American Heritage Outline,” to: 


T. B. COCKEY, State Manager 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The latest Compton's will be on display at the East Tennessee Convention at Knoxville, 
October 30—West Tennessee, Memphis, November 14, 15 











ates, who apply the principle of in- 
terest to the method, but not to the 
curriculum of education. The central 
problem of education for them is to 
make what should be learned inter- 
esting and attractive. Progressives of 
this sort represent a sound reaction 
to the cramping formalism and the 
meaningless verbalizing which char- 
acterized the decadent classical edu- 


cation of the nineteenth century. In- 


sisting that learning must be volun- 
tary, that the student should be in- 


terested, that he should be as active 
as possible, they have returned to 
fundamentals of educational method 
first stated by Plato and Aristotle. 
But the other sort of progressives 
(the extremists, who abandoned the 
curriculum in the name of freedom and 
self-expression) obviously hold a theory 
which cannot be put into practice 
without introducing complete anarchy. 
The real issue here concerns the basis 
for prescribing studies. By what crite- 
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ond atmosphere in the 
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brightest spot. Excellent 
Coffee Shop. Six floors 
entirely air conditioned. 
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ria should we decide what subjects 
are to be taught? 

One answer to this question is: we 
should teach children those basic skills, 
concepts, facts, conventions, ideals, 
which are required for successful ad- 
justment to our culture. Another an- 
swer heard with increasing frequency 
as the world situation grows more and 
more menacing is that the chief aim 
of the schools is to preserve democ- 
racy, to propagandize: for the demo- 
cratic way of life. To this end it is 
urged that we increase the dosage of 
social studies, making them the heart 
of the program from the nursery school 
through college, and that we give 
students practice in democratic liv- 
ing by turning the schools into minia- 
ture democracies. 

Both of these answers contain se- 
rious and dangerous errors. The first 
answer requires the educator to de- 
termine what to teach by statistical 
studies and public-opinion polls. But 
to base a curriculum on a statistical de- 
termination of the prevailing ideas 
in our culture opens the way for a viti- 
ating relativism. One has only to ask 
what would result from the applica- 
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tion of this criterion in Nazi Germany 
to see the fundamental fallacy of such 
a relativistic view. The fundamental 
ideals and concepts on which educa- 
tion should be based are not merely 
the mores and beliefs which happen 
to be current in Twentieth-Century 
America. They are universal truths 
about what constitutes a good educa- 
tion for all men at all times and 
places just because they are men. If 
there are no universal truths to deter- 
mine educational principles, then nei- 
ther are there principles in terms of 
which we can say that totalitarianism 
is wrong. If there are no moral prin- 
ciples, we cannot denounce Hitlerism 
as unjust; we can merely protest weak- 
ly that we do not like it. 

The second answer—that the aim 
of the schools is to preserve democ- 
racy—has a comforting ring. Never- 
theless it, too, contains an error which 
has grave practical consequences. To 
set, as the end of education, the main- 
tenance of any particular social order 
is to debase education to an_ in- 
strument of propaganda, just as the 
totalitarian states have debased it. 
Democracy—by which | mean a gov- 
ernment fer the common good, by 
laws, rather than by men, in which all 
men, regardless of race, creed, or 
wealth, are enfranchised and hence 
politically equal—is the best form of 
government. Precisely because it is 
good government, it serves its citizens; 
it respects their integrity and dignity 
as human beings; it seeks to help them 
achieve good human lives; and, above 
all, it does not attempt to subordinate 
them as political puppets to serve its 
own ends. Because the good state is 
dedicated to the good life, education 
in the good state must also be dedi- 
cated to the good life, the life which 
is good for all men everywhere be- 
cause they are men. Hence, to make 
the educational system a special plead- 
er in politics even though the cause 
be good, misuses the schools, and ul- 
timately defeats the aims both of 
education and of democracy. 

Education can serve democracy only 
by fulfilling its fundamental task, to 
make men good as men. The schools 
cannot serve democracy by inocula- 
tions of democratic procedure in the 
classroom, mistreating teacher and pu- 
pils as equals. They will serve democ- 
racy only by being good as schools, 
as communities of teachers and stu- 





dents, in which the authority of rea- 
son prevails, 

The schools cannot serve democracy 
by asking immature minds to wrestle 
with the most difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems before they have suf- 
ficient intellectual discipline to face 
them. They will serve democracy only 
by making the one contribution which 
they are uniquely fitted to make—that 
basic intellectual training without which 
there can be neither free minds nor 
freemen. 


Elementary School 
Music Broadcasts 
R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Education 


The Music Hour Broadcasts will be 
resumed over Station WSM (650 kilo- 
cycles) the second week in October. 
These broadcasts will consist of a 
fifteen-minute lesson each Tuesday 
morning at |! A.M., beginning Octo- 
ber 14, for children in grades one 
through four and a fifteen-minute les- 
son each Thursday morning at || A.M., 
beginning October 16, for children in 
grades five through eight. 

Instructions relative to the broad- 
cast have been sent to county super- 
intendents and county supervisors. Last 
year more than thirty-two thousand 
children participated in these pro- 
grams and it is hoped that the number 
will be substantially increased this 
year. All elementary schools are urged 
to secure radios. In addition to the 
Music Hour Breadcasts other pro- 
grams are available that will enrich 
instruction in the schools. The radio 
makes it possible for children to re- 
ceive firsthand accounts of many im- 
portant current events. 


* 
English Teachers Meet 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Georgia, on November 20-22. 
For complete information write: Local 
committee on arrangements, Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 


MAULFLOWER 
Helen: "I don't see why he dates her. 
She's a terrible dancer.” 
Mary: "No, she can't dance, but she sure 
can intermission. '—Chapparal. 
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The Junior Red Cross and National Detense 





DR. ARCHIE MACINNES PALMER 
President, University of Chattanooga 


To all of us the call has come to play 
our part in defense of the liberties 
we cherish. It is inevitable that a surge 
of patriotic enthusiasm will sweep 
through our schools with ever-increas- 
ing fervor. Our youth will not only 
be anxious to find ways and means 
of serving their country, but their aid, 
the constructive aid of several million 
active, energetic, school children will 
be found a valuable asset. 

It is our responsibility as educators 
to see that the activities of children in 
our schools are directed along con- 
structive lines, in ways that will help 
them to become strong, well-balanced 
citizens. The future of our republic 
rests on the realization, the deep con- 
viction among us all, in all walks of 
life, that democracy has its responsi- 
bilities as well as its privileges. If we 
make use of this national emergency to 
instill and cultivate a strong sense of 
social responsibility, it may well be 
that out of it will come an enrichment 
and ennoblement of our whole national 
life. 

The Junior Red Cross was founded 
during the first World War in response 
to a need at that time for the wise 
and careful organization of children's 
enthusiasms and activities through the 
schools. Our young people made 
immense quantities of garments for 
the suffering children of Europe and 
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of comforts for the men in army and 
navy hospitals. In addition they con- 
tributed more than $208,000 to the 
National Children's Fund. Most of 
this was earned, in pennies and dimes, 
in constructive and educational enter- 
tainments and other projects conduct- 
ed under the supervision of the schools. 

Through that fund they were able to 
help thousands of hungry and home- 
less young war victims; they established 
nurseries, clinics, milk stations, sana- 
toria; they encouraged the establish- 
ment of Junior Red Cross organiza- 
tions in many countries of Europe and 


‘Latin-American organizations of chil- 


dren dedicated to the same principles 
of service through schools; they es- 
tablished contacts, through correspond. 
ence, with the children of many 
lands; and in a variety of ways, under 
the guidance of the Red Cross through 
schools, worked for better international 
understanding and cooperation. 
This excellent training for the youth 
of our schools, begun in World War 
No. |, has been kept going with in- 
creased appreciation among educa- 
tors. The benefits of such unselfish 
services are not all on one side. The 
joy of service and charity to others 
less fortunate is an enriching experi- 
ence. And the contacts with the 


children of Europe and of Asia and 
other places around the world widen 
the horizons, bring knowledge of many 
worth-while treasures of art and litera- 
ture, and furnish an insight into the 
racial background and the psychology 
of the people of other lands that no 
textbook could ever provide. 

In ‘the present emergency, in order 
to meet the problem of providing for. 
school children a program that is edu- 
cationally and emotionally sound, the 
national staff of the Junior Red Cross 
has sought the counsel of educators of 
national note. School administrators, 
college and _. university . presidents, 
county superintendents and high school 
principals have assisted the American. 
Red Cross in working out a program 
that readily adapts itself to the school- 
room in a’ very ‘practical way. To fit 
into the general program of National 
Defense as well as that of community 
betterment, a vital part of today's 
Junior Red Cross program involves 
training in first aid, water safety, acci- 
dent prevention, home nursing, and 
nutrition. This instruction is given in 
schools by adults trained in these sub- 
jects and approved by the National 
Red Cross. Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers are also taught how to be of 
service to their neighbors in the event 




























When Ordering Please Specify Cursive or Manuscript 


THE ECONOMY COMPANY—Atlanta, Georgia 


TILLMAN H. PHILLIPS, State Representative 


Complete Manu- 
script Alphabet 
with Numerals on 
Cards, 71/4” x 33” 
$1.25 Net 
F.O.B. Atlanta 


ALPHABET WALL 


| For Classroom Use with 


“Children's Handwriting Guides" 
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There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it's 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 


delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 

The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


or a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 








tension and helps you concentrate 
betteron whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women,and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you re around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 










National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 








of great emergencies such as floods, 
fires, storms, explosions, epidemics— 
and even war, for the principles of 
relief in a disaster apply, largely, to 
relief in case of war. This training 
lays the foundation of a useful citizen- 
ship. 

The children of Tennessee have 
taken an active part in the Junior Red 
Cross since the beginning of the or- 
ganization back in 1917. Enrollment of 
schools and of school children in the 
Junior Red Cross in Tennessee has 
steadily increased so that today close 
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to 170,000 children in 680 schools 
constitute the state junior membership 
in Red Cross as against 157,000 adult 
memberships in Tennessee. In Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, Johnson City, and a good many 
smaller places enrollment of school 
children approaches one hundred per 
cent. Some chapters have full-time 
paid Junior Red Cross secretaries and 
all have a junior chairman who works 
among the teachers as contact be- 
tween the local chapter and the 
schools. 





Among the activities of the Junior 
Red Cross members in the schools of 
our state we find the following services 
rendered under the supervision of the 
schools: 


Collecting food for 
hospitals 

Providing lunches for the underprivileged in 
schools 

Collecting and repairing old shoes to help 
keep the underprivileged in school 

Making favors and menus for tuberculosis 
patients, for veterans in hospitals, and for 
sailors at sea 

Making Christmas 
hospitals 

Taking courses in first aid and water safety 

Distributing of accident prevention literature 

Sending washcloths and soap to orphanages 

Collecting books and magazines for rural 
schools 

Assisting the local chapter in its annual roll 
call 

Making garments and knitting sweaters for 
war refugees 

Taking flowers to hospitals and to the aged 

Sending Christmas boxes to children in 
foreign lands 

Serving as speakers at civic clubs, school 
chapel, and elsewhere 

Beautifying their own school grounds 

Conducting correspondence with school chil- 
dren in other lands 


charity patients in 


wreaths for veterans’ 


These accomplishments indicate a 
constructive program destined to 
make a decided contribution to good 
citizenship, to unselfish service, and to 
international good will. Such activities 
tend to implement the teachings of 
classroom and textbook. It is generally 
accepted that the children of today 
will be the citizens of tomorrow, and, 
as educators, we have the responsibility 
of developing a healthy, clean, and 
unselfish citizenry. 

On September 15, 1917, the late 
President Woodrow Wilson issued an 
appeal to the school teachers of 
America asking cooperation in the 
promotion of the Junior Red Cross. 
In this appeal President Wilson said: 
“Our Junior Red Cross will bring to 
you opportunities of service to your 
community and to other communities 
all over the world and guide your serv- 
ice with high and religious ideals." 

Is not this, perhaps, the opportunity 
which we have been seeking whereby 
our time and efforts may contribute 
most constructively toward meeting 
our national needs? 


IRONIC COMPARISON 
The gum-chewing girl 
And the cud-chewing cow 
Are somewhat alike, 
Yet different somehow. 
What difference? 
Oh, yes. | see it now: 
It's the thoughtful look 
On the face of the cow. 
—Covered Wagon. 
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Giles County sent in a very attrac- 
tive yearbook which contains their 
programs for 1941-42 and some good 
articles. The monthly programs sound 
very interesting. Each one includes 
group singing, a devotional, and sev- 
eral talks. Almost every program also 
has a discussion of an article from 
Childhood Education, which is a fine 
idea. We shall only mention the sub- 
jects of the other talks: 

August. 
"Convention Highlights." 
"The 1941-1942 Program of Elemen- 
tary Education." 
September. 
"The 1941-1942 Classification Pro- 
gram." 
October. 
“Nature Study in Our School Pro- 
gram." 
November. 

"Education for a Strong America." 
December. 

"Origin of Christmas Customs." 
January. 

Guest speaker—Miss Mary Sneed 

Jones. 
February. 
Panel Discussion—"'Developing Dem- 


ocratic Ideals Through Our 
Schools." 
March. 
Guest speaker—Mr. R. Lee Thomas. 


April. 

Discussion—"'Plans for the Summer 

and Next Year." 
= 
HELP 

One of the pleasures of being a 
contributing member of the A. C. E. 
is the receiving of the Branch Ex- 
change, which is sent out monthly by 
the national office. Many of the A. 
C. E. branches send in items of news, 
which makes very interesting reading. 
It is the desire of your state officers 
that this page be a real branch ex- 
change in Tennessee. Tennessee has 
thirty-nine A. C. E. branches—more 
than any other state in the union. We 
shall have a splendid page, if all the 
branches over the state will cooperate. 
Your officers cannot do this alone. 
A. C. E. presidents, please have your 
publicity chairmen send in immediately 
the program plans for 1941-42 and any 
news items or articles. You will thus 
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C. E. 


Edited by 
DOROTHY GREEN 
Memphis ; 


help your own branch and assist this 
page materially. Please send your 
contributions to Dorothy Green, 324 
North Bellevue, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Last year there were 219 contribut- 
ing members of the national A. C. E. 
in the State of Tennessee. A con- 
tributing membership costs $4.00 a 


year, which includes a subscription to 
Childhood Education. For paying 
this extra amount, the contributing 
member receives the Branch Exchange, 
which is sent out monthly by the 
national office. He also receives a 
copy of the Bulletins which are very 
worth while and helpful. Last year the 
two bulletins were entitled Independ- 
ent Work Periods and Readiness for 
Learning. The first -bulletin contains 
many practical suggestions for in-be- 
tween recitation periods, which every 
teacher welcomes. The second one is 














~GO GREYHOUND 


TO CONVENTIONS 
Whenever you travel—in connection with 
your work, or to get away from it for a few 
days—you'll be doing yourself and your 
pocketbook a good turn by going Greyhound. 


OVER WEEK-ENDS 


First of all, you'll be saving a lot of money 
—Greyhound fares are only one-third the 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE 
“AMAZING AMERICA” BOOKLET. 


Name 


cost of driving a car—and there’s no driving 
strain, worry or bother. 
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FOR HOLIDAYS 


It’s a grand time right now to see the country- 
side in its most colorful dress—and .it’s not 
too early to start planning your Thanksgiving 
trip, a pleasant week-end, a convention trip, 
or even your Christmas vacation! 
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Morris Plan Bank 
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TEACHERS! 


Get Your Free Copies of This 
Beautiful, Informative Booklet 


“OUR FLAGS” 











Do you know what the colors red, white, and blue mean in the United 
States flag? Do you know what the three white stars represent in the flag 
of the State of Tennessee? What does the hickory tree in the Governor's 
flag of the State of Tennessee represent? 


The answer to these and many othr interesting questions about your flags 
are found in “Our Flags” published by Morris Plan Bank. 


While the supply of these booklets lasts, we suggest you get enough for 
your classes. Drop by Morris Plan Bank, or if not convenient, address a 
penny postcard to Morris Plan Bank of Knoxville, 414 West Clinch, 
Knoxville, Tennessee, requesting the number of copies you want. 
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about readiness for learning in read- 
ing, arithmetic, language, music skills, 
writing, and also an article on readi- 
ness and parent education. If you feel 
that as an individual teacher, you can- 
not afford to be a contributing mem- 
ber, maybe your school can enroll as 
one. Last year, many of the Memphis 
schools took out contributing member- 
ships and each teacher only paid a 
little more than usual. 


* 
Convention Highlights 


Association for Childhood Education 
Forty-Eighth Annual Convention 
Oakland, California 
July 8-12, 1941 


"Children, Teachers, and Today's 
Crucial Problems," the theme for the 
Forty-Eighth Annual Study Conference 
of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, was interpreted in twelve study 
classes, five studio groups, four “in- 
terest groups,’ luncheon and dinner 
meetings, and in four general sessions. 
Brief reports of the study classes, 
studios, and interest groups are pre- 
sented in this form so that they may be 
shared immediately with those unable 
to attend the meeting. The plans, 
addresses, bibliographies, and ma- 
terials from the study classes and the 
addresses given at the luncheon,. the 
annual dinner and the general sessions 
will be incorporated and published in 
next year's issues of CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION. Reports of the busi- 
ness sessions and the Branch Forums 
will be published in the 1941 Yearbook 
and in The Branch Exchange. 


s 
QUOTES 

"When the word becomes the flesh, then 
shall we do what needs to be done."— 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt. 

“The three R's for a people who will never 
read, nor write, nor have anything to count, 
is a heavy burden. But their children will 
have need of these things.""—Graciela Mandu- 
jano. 

“Teachers, | salute you as the custodians 
of this common life good for all, at the 
portals of sensitivity."—T. V. Smith. 

“We must be willing to accept and direct 
the negative as well as the positive expres- 
sions of children and learn to meet them 
objectively. Both have a place in child 
growth and expression."—Dorothy Baruch. 

‘Mental health is the ability to use all our 
capacities for the best advantage of our- 
selves and others.'—Florence Brugger. 

"We have gotten into a pattern of depend- 
ence on quick results. We must recreate our- 
selves through some form of creative effort 
in order to slow down the tempo and to lessen 
the chasm between children and adults. A 
simpler pattern of family living will eliminate 
some of the waste of human resources."— 
Lucy Gage. 

"More truth can be perceived in one hour 
of revery than in all the hours of toil that all 
men of all time can bring to birth."—T. V. 


Smith, 
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School on Wheels 


JOE F. WILKES 


Pulaski 


The Giles County program of ele- 
mentary education for this year em- 
phasizes four points, as follows: 


a. Individual school community studies. 

b. Improvement of instruction, based upon 
the state program for classification of 
elementary schools. 

c. Understanding and appreciating our en- 
vironment. 

d. Understanding and appreciating the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


During American Education Week, 
November 9-16, a county-wide exhibit 
at Pulaski will be on display to the 
public. Each school will show through 
miniature models, actual photographs, 
written stories, posters, maps, booklets, 
etc., some phase of the development of 
its community. It is the purpose of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion to ‘compile a county history from 
the materials furnished by various 
schools. Another purpose of the asso- 
ciation ts to add to the collection of 
relics now housed in the Giles County 
Museum. 

In order to learn more about our 
schools and county, seventy teachers 
and eight patrons participated in a 
School on Wheels’ on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 27. Traveling in three school 
busses, they visited ten elementary 
schools where modern classroom pro- 
cedures are being successfully followed. 
The teachers agreed that this was one 
of the most worth-while activities yet 
sponsored by the local branch of the 
Association for Childhood Education. 

Aside from the many valuable sug- 
gestions received in visiting the various 
types of schools and buildings in dif- 
ferent stages of repair, an excellent 
lesson in Giles County geography was 
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experienced since the tour made a 
circuit of the eastern, southern, and 
western sections of the county. 


I Had a Teacher 


ELEANOR BARNES 
Belfast School 
| had a teacher long ago, 
At least "they say" it’s long, * 
But years mean naught when memory 
stays 
The hand of time with muscle strong. 


She taught from books, or some such 
lore, 
When facts were in demand; 
But books and things that go therein 
Gave unknown truths when in her 


hand. 


The methods that she used could not 
Be placed upon the page in “writ,” 

That custom could be broke by her 
She'd not deny one bit. 


She made you want to do the things 
She wanted to be done, 

But doing them could not be classed 
As work—not work but fun. 


She'd not have deemed it out of place 
To leave the topic quite, 
Should circumstances in command 


Present a different light. 


And all the matter that we gleaned 
Or that she did transmit 

Was seasoned with the rarest kind 
Of sympathy and wit. 






You'd not have been afraid to say 
To her your inmost thought, 

Nor would you ever stop to think, 
“She's teaching," as she taught. 


And yet to have confronted her 
With any work but best, 
You would have felt you'd broke a 
trust, 


Had failed the acid test. 


| had a teacher long ago, 
And | this praise confer; 

| don't remember what she taught, 
| just remember her. 


For she exchanged with youth her 
thoughts, 
And gained, forsooth, the thoughts 
of youth, 
Had she but failed this tryst to keep, 
There'd be.no praise—just bare re- 
proof. 


As time marched on | had bestowed 
The title, "Teacher," on my head. 

| wonder what they'll think of me 
When current years have rolled 


ahead. 


It seems as now | look both ways, 
The best they could bestow 
Would be to sometime muse, then say, 
"| had a teacher long ago." 
[This poem is dedicated to Mrs. J. B. 
Havron, South Pittsburg] 


The haughty senior girl sniffed disdainfully 
as the tiny freshman cut in. “And just why 
did you have to cut in when | was dancing?" 
she inquired nastily. 

The freshman hung his head in shame. "I 
am sorry, ma‘’am," he said, “but | am working 
my way through college, and your partner 
was waving a five-dollar bill at me."—Okla- 
homa Teacher. 




















Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF- 
FERS TO KEEP YOUR GEOGRAPHY CUR- 
RENT. The National Geographic ae of 
Washington, D. C., announces that publice- 
tion of its illustrated Geographic School 
Bulletins for teachers has been resumed. These 
bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to 
the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school 
year. They embody pertinent facts for class- 
room use from the stream of geographic in- 
formation that pours daily into the society's 
headquarters from every part of the world. 
The bulletins are illustrated from the society's 
extensive file of geographic photographs. 
Teachers are requested to apply early for 
the number of these bulletin$ desired. They 
are obtainable by teachers, school officials, 
librarians, and college and normal school 
students. The bulletins are issued as a serv- 
ice, not a financial profit, by the National 
Geographic Society as a part of its pro- 
gram to diffuse geographic information. They 
give timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic develop- 
ments, new industries, and costumes and cus- 
toms, in all parts of the world. Each appli- 
cation should be accompanied by twenty-five 
cents (fifty cents in Canada) to cover the 
mailing cost of the bulletins for the school 
year. Teachers may order bulletins in quanti- 
ties for class use, to be sent to one address, 
but twenty-five cents must be remitted for 
each subscription. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND FACT-INDEX. 15 v. Buckram. $69.50 
(cash). F. E. Compton & Company, Chicago. 
Climaxing a five-year integrated revision pro- 
gram, the 1941 Compton's brings to the 
schools subject matter to meet requirements 
of modern state and city courses of study. 
Publishers announce that complete coverage 
is assured through the Bruner Survey at 
Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which itemized all topics 
included in representative courses and the 
grade level on which they are taught. Examples 
of timely new material include the follow- 
ing: Rewriting or revision of all Latin America 
material, headed by new eighteen-page over- 
view article by Dr. Samuel G. Inman; unique 
narrative-style "Our American Heritage” out- 
line, drawing together wealth of social-view- 
point United States history material for Amer- 
icanization and Democracy courses; Plastics, 
Ecology, Conservation, Army and Navy. Com- 
pletely illustrated with “pictures that tell a 
story," including scores of direct-color plates 
and famous Neurath pictographs. Separate 
war volume, free with each set, is profusely 
illustrated and completely indexed. Covers 
last-minute data on places, figures, equip- 
ment, and events in World War Il. 


COMPTON FACT-INDEX brings to users of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia the added 
service of an up-to-date, school-centered fact 
book. It was entirely reset and expanded 
twenty-two per cent for the 1941 edition. 
Concise fact entries provide quick answers 
to who's who, authorship date, definition, and 
similar questions. The Bruner Survey and a 
cooperative library-question study insures that 
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the questions students ask will be answered 
here. Entries provide exact definitions for 
terms in everyday reading and identifica- 
tion of places and people in the news. Ex- 
amples: Burma Road, Dnepropetrovsk, Charles 
Andre de Gaulle, Wang Ching-wei, Gestapo, 
Erskine Caldwell, Noel Coward, Calypso 
music, Big Ben. Latest 1940 census figures 
in all Compton articles and index entries. 
Revised index brings together under wanted 
course-of-study headings all relevant pictures 
and data throughout the set. For example, 
costume block entry gives 564 page refer- 
ences to historic and regional dress. 


ANNUAL HANDBOOK, 1941, TERMS OF 
ADMISSION TO THE COLLEGES OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD. Neilson, William Allan, editor. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1941. 17! pages. 
$1.20. Terms of admission of the forty-three 
member colleges of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and pertinent information 
regarding transition from school to college for 
applicants, teachers, school officers, and par- 
ents. 


WILDLIFE STAMPS AND ALBUMS: the series 
of wildlife poster stamps issued for 1941 by 
the National Wildlife Federation of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are unusually attractive. Each 
sheet contains forty double-size stamps printed 
in six colors including animals, birds, fishes, 
trees, and wildflowers. The 194! albums are 
similar to those of 1940. A color picture of 
a wood duck family seven and one-half inches 
square reproduced from a painting by na- 
ture artist, Fred Everett, is included in this 
year's offer. A complete set will be found 
useful in school libraries in connection with 
conservation unit studies. Prices include: 
Offer No. 1, one sheet of 194! stamps, $1.00; 
Offer No. 2, one sheet of stamps, one album, 
one picture of wood duck family, $1.50; Offer 
No. 3, two sheets of stamps, two albums, two 
wood duck pictures, $2.00. Sold separately, 
albums, 15¢ each; wood duck family pictures, 
50c each. In Tennessee, the stamps are sold 
through the Tennessee Wildlife Federation, 
state affiliate of the national federation. Ad- 
dress, 700 Third National Bank Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


FOR A SAFER AMERICA. In August the 
President, alarmed at the increasing accident 
toll, proclaimed that accidents hinder our 
national defense program, that to meet this 
crisis every citizen should enlist in a united 
campaign to conserve life and property. He 
stated further that for maximum efficiency it 
is necessary to have maximum safety twenty- 
four hours a day. Schools have a responsi- 
bility to help meet the situation. In many 
ways the schools can meet the challenge of 
the President and measure up to the leader- 
ship expected of them, by: 
(1) Teaching children safe conduct in cross- 
ing streets and in the use of street- 
cars, automobiles, and busses, 
Developing children's skills in physical 
movement through play, through 
games, and other physical activities, 
Increasing pupil participation in han- 
dling the safety problem through 
school publications, through dramati- 
zation and visual aids, 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) Inspecting school buildings and grounds 
frequently and keeping them in safe 
condition, 

(5) Carrying on traffic surveys to discover 
the safest route for children who 
walk, 

(6) Vitalizing the safety program through 


safety patrols, 

Developing effective systems of report- 
ing accidents and then analyzing the 
reports to determine and minimize 
the hazards, 
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Studying the local community and school 
environment as sources of experiences 
involving safety, 

Supervising the playgrounds and en- 

couraging organized play, 

Presenting programs of various types: 
Fire Prevention Week, an annual 
Clean-Up Drive, assembly presenta- 
tions, and radio broadcasts, 

Coordinating effort in the field of driver 
training and sharing in the respon- 
sibility of teaching youth to be safe 
and intelligent motor vehicle oper- 
ators, 

Teaching adults safety education, 

Furnishing effective help in the work of 
leadership and coordination of P.-T. 
A. programs, 

Placing greater 
safety problems, 

Carrying on in-service preparation for 
teachers, and 

Making use of what is now available 
from community, state, and national 
agencies. 

The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators {a department of the N. E. A.) 
published its safety education yearbook in 
1940. The work has been continued by the 
Safety Education Projects, Research Division, 
of the N. E. A. staff. 

The following publications on safety may be 
obtained from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


SAFETY EDUCATION, the 1940 Yearbook of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 544 pages. $2.00. 


SAFETY EDUCATION THROUGH SCHOOLS. 
62 pages. 25c. 


SAFETY AND SAFETY EDUCATION: An An- 
notated Bibliography. 64 pages. 25c. 


CHECK LIST OF SAFETY AND SAFETY EDU- 
CATION. 30 pages. 25c. 


VISUAL AIDS IN SAFETY EDUCATION. 
pages. 25c. 


VISUAL AIDS IN SAFETY EDUCATION: Sup- 
plement I—Available September, 1941. 


PROBLEMS AND TOPICS IN SAFETY IN- 
STRUCTION. 32 pages. 25c. 


SAFETY UNITS—Grades | and Il. 
25c. 


SAFETY UNITS—Grades III and IV. 64 pages. 


25c. 


SAFETY UNITS—Grades V and VI. 68 pages. 
aac. 


TEACHER LIABILITY FOR PUPIL INJURIES. 
24 pages. 25c. 


DRAMATIZATIONS IN SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION. 56 pages. 25c. 


WHAT OUR SCHOOLS ARE TEACHING, by 
Dr. Herbert B. Bruner and others. $3.00. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. Teachers know 
from their own experience that schools of 
America have witnessed in the last two 
decades greater activity in curriculum im- 
provement, with the accompanying develop- 
ment of courses of study, than in all their 
previous history. Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, pro- 
fessor of education and head of the depart- 
ment of the exceptional, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and his associates, found 
that no systematic appraisal of this curriculum 
work or materials has been made. So they 
inaugurated a far-reaching survey to attempt 
to ascertain the subject-matter content now 
being utilized in the public schools of America. 
The study was made possible by a grant from 
the Curriculum Research Department of F. E. 
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(14) emphasis on home 
(15) 


(16) 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


QUINITO EN ESPANA 


QUINITO EN AMERICA 

By Lawrence A. Wilkins 

A modern series of Spanish textbooks for the 
first two years’ work, that provides an inspiring 
introduction to Hispanic civilization and at the 
same time teaches the rudiments of the language. 


EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS 
By Douglass and Kinney 


General mathematics for grades 9-10. EVERY- 
DAY MATHEMATICS presents the fundamental 
processes of mathematics as they function in 
social and economic life—helping to make 
—— computation interesting and purpose- 
ul. 
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Compton & Company, publishers of Comp- 
ton's Pictured Encyclopedia, in order that 
this needed data might be made available 
to the encyclopedias editors for their revision 
program. Working in the famous curriculum 
laboratory at Teachers College, the Bruner 
experts analyzed 1,189 courses deemed most 
representative from the laboratory's library 
of 85,000. “What Our Schools Are Teach- 
ing" summarizes the results of the survey. 


LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Twentieth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. 
Price, $2.00 per copy from Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. This year- 
book does not duplicate other publications 
in this field, but describes the experiences of 
many teachers, principals, and others in ap- 
plying sound principles of language arts 
teaching to local school situations. Chapter 
headings—(1!) The Nature and Scope of the 
Language Arts Program; (2) Oral Language; 
(3) Written Language; (4) Reading; (5) 
Handwriting; (6) Spelling; (7) Activities 
Involving a Variety of Language Arts; (8) 
General Administrative and Supervisory Prac- 
tices. 


LIFE IN MODERN AMERICA, By Mary G. 
Kelty. Ginn & Company. Price, $1.44. 
533 pages. A companion volume to Life in 
Early America by Miss Kelty, this new history 
and social-studies text for the middle grades 
picks up and carries through to 1941 the 
dramatic story of America. Life in Modern 
America opens with the Westward Movement 
and traces boldly the main outlines of suc- 
ceeding developments. Generously using 
geographical and social elements, it de- 
scribes the building of modern America 
physically, industrially, and internationally. 
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Life in Modern America is outstanding for 
its simple, readable style that makes events 
and conditions clear and real; careful vo- 
cabulary explanation and control (basic vo- 
cabulary has been kept within the first 3,000 
words of the Thorndike Word List); things 
To Do, leading to wider reading and worth- 
while activities; things To Think About, caus- 
ing new mental reactions rather than offering 
a repetition of the text; and abundant illus- 
trative materials that explain and extend the 
content. 


MY ENGLISH, BOOK THREE. By Tanner 
and Platt. Ginn and Company. Price, $2.00. 
400 pages. This is Book Three of the series, 
My English. It offers a year's program of 
study in harmony with the interests and 
abilities of the mature high school student. 
Here, emphasis is placed on oral and written 
communication, on training in thinking and in 
listening, and on reviewing and extending 
grammar learning. Oral and Written Com- 
position. Particular attention is given, in the 
opening units, to the student's use of English 
in group discussions, in school clubs, on the 
assembly program, and in writing for the 
school paper. Letter writing, giving explana- 
tions, practice in description and narration 
are thoroughly explored in Part IV, Speaking 
and Writing to Inform and Entertain. Sound 
Instruction in Grammar. Part V, in its en- 
tirety, is devoted to training in the essentials 
of English with units on correct and effective 
sentences, functional grammar, using the right 
word, improving enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, wordbuilding, spelling, capitalization, 
and punctuation. 


MY ENGLISH, BOOK FOUR. By Tanner 
and Platt. Ginn and Company. Price, $1.20. 
432 pages. Book Four of My English is the 
final book of this series. Prepared especially 
for students in the last year of high school, 

































it provides a well-rounded program with 
practice in creating writing, in thinking, and 
in perfecting the mechanics of good English. 
My English, Book Four, provides a splendid 
opportunity for creative writing. In Part IV 
the student is encouraged to try his hand 
at writing social letters, writing informal 
essays, creating vivid word pictures and 
writing short plays. For the poetically-minded 
there is a whole unit on the writing of verse. 
The essentials of good English are again 
stressed in this final book of the series. Until 
students have really mastered the mechanics 
of good English, they are handicapped in al! 
their efforts to speak and write effectively. 
Realizing that few high school seniors have 
reached this mastery of form, the authors 
have included in Book Four further training 
in the building of correct and effective sen- 
tences. Supplementary units will aid students 
in rounding out and perfecting their knowl- 
edge of functional grammar, words, enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. 


ENGLISH PATTERNS. By Johnson-Bessey- 
Ryan. Ginn and Company. Price, $1.48. 
486 pages. This book, like the other books 
of Daily-Life English, Senior Series, carries 
out the principles set forth both in the Ex- 
perience Curriculum and in recent criteria set 
up by the English Journal, wherein it was 
pointed out that there is not necessarily any 
connection between skill in grammar and 
power in expression. Consequently the pupil 
arrives at.a desire for expression through 
his interests in activities, and in the expres- 
sion of that interest in these activities he 
comes to the necessity for knowledge of 
grammar and sentence constructions as a 
tool. To those teachers who prefer this 
activity point of view the books of this series, 


(Continued on page forty) 
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Knoxville Superintendent 





Here's the "dope’’ on Knoxville's 
genial new superintendent of schools, 
T. C. (Tom) Prince: 

Graduated from the University of 
Florida with A.B. and M.A.E. degrees. 
Three years’ experience as classroom 
teacher, five years as elementary school 
principal, five years as senior high 
school principal, and six years as gen- 
eral supervisor and assistant superin- 
tendent of Jacksonville and Duval 
County. During this time at two dif- 
ferent periods, acting superintendent 
for several months. Extension division 
instructor for the University of Florida 
from 1935 to 1941. Part-time instruc- 
tor in the Jacksonville Junior College, 
1934-1936. Director of curriculum 
research in Jacksonville and Duval 
County, 1935-1941. Vice-president of 
Florida State High School Athletic 
Commission, 1933-1935. President of 
Sixth District Teachers Association 
(five counties}, 1934 and 1935. Vice- 
president of Florida Education Asso- 
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520 Market Street 


It costs no more, often less, at a 
quality jeweler. 
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ciation, 1935. Married and two chil- 
dren. Baptist. Forty-two years old. 
Member of Sigma Nu, social fraternity, 
Kappa Delta Pi and Kappa Pi Kappa, 
educational societies. 


* 
Alexander Returns 


After an absence of several! years 
during which he acquired the Ph.D. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, added numerous honors 
to his already formidable list, and 
served as assistant director of curric- 
ulum, Cincinnati, Ohio, public schools 
and as visiting professor of education 
at the Wniversity of Colorado summer 
sessions, William T. (Bill) Alexander, a 
native of McKenzie, Tennessee, ‘comes 
home" this year to serve as associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Tennessee. 

@ 


New State Board 
Members 


Dr. S. C. Garrison, president of 
Peabody College, has been appointed 
as a member of the state board of 
education to fill the unexpired term 
of Dr. Doak S. Campbell, who resigned 
from the board on September 3 to 
accept the presidency of the Women's 
State College at Tallahassee, Florida. 
Dr. Garrison's term on the board will 
expire on May 15, 1947. 

Earlier this year Mr. Edward B. 
Maupin, prominent banker of Shelby- 
ville, was appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of Major Howard B. Shof- 
ner, who died on April 1/4. 9 Mr. 
Maupin’s term on the board will expire 
on May 15, 1945. 

g 


Tennesseans on Social 
Studies Program 

Two prominent educators of Tennes- 
see will appear on the program of the 
annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, which will be 
held in Indianapolis on November 
20-22. 

Dr. Fremont P. Wirth, professor of 
the teaching of history at George 
Peabody College and president of the 
National Council, will use as the sub- 
ject of his presidential address: ‘New 
Tasks for the Social Studies Teacher.” 

Dr. William M. Alexander of the 
University of Tennessee will discuss 
curriculum problems in the senior high 
school at a breakfast on November 22. 





McLean Promoted 





T. T. (Mac) McLean, popular young 
school administrator of West Tennes- 
see, has accepted a position as in- 
structor of social studies and super- 
visor of intramural sports at Memphis 
State College. During recent years 
Mr. McLean, a graduate of Peabody 
College, has served at various times as 
teacher, coach, principal, and superin- 
tendent at Rutherford, Maury City, 
Milan, Union City, and Trenton, Ten- 
nessee. e 


Children's Book Week 

Children's Book Week for 1941 will 
be observed throughout the nation 
during the week of November 2-8. A 
manual of suggestions for observanee 
of the week may be obtained from 
Book Week Headquarters, 62 West 
Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 

a 
VOICE 


Customer: "Have you a book called ‘Man 
the Master of Women'?” 

Sales Girl: "The fiction department is on the 
other side, sir.""—Texas Outlook. 
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FRED L. ALLEN W. W. MYNATT 


Mayor City Manager 
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The city of Knoxville extends a most cordial greeting and welcome to our honored guests 
attending the East Tennessee Education Association. We want you to enjoy all the pleasures 
and attractions that we have to offer, both in the city and in the near-by Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park and Norris Dam and Lake. 


We are justly proud of our Public School System with its many outstanding features—informa- 
tion about which may be secured from the Registration Office, including: 


1—Thirty School Libraries, with Central Cataloging Office. 
2—Night School, with over 3,000 students annually, and the only accredited 
evening school in the state. 
5 3—Professional Library for Teachers. 
4—Six Large Platoon Schools. 
5—Stair Technical High School, which operates classes in factories. 
6—The New Athletic Stadium. 
/ 7—Clubhouse Museum, built with N. Y. A. labor. 
| 8—Child Personnel Department, with unusually wide scope. 
9—Elementary School National Defense classes. 
i 10—Dental Clinic in afternoons at 309 Market Street. 
11—School Shop for repairs to equipment. 
12—The Central Warehouse. 
: 


Visit our up-to-date department stores, smart shops and excellent restaurants, and if time per- 
mits you would enjoy seeing our marble mills and textile industries, some of which are the largest 


in the South. 


With the aid of government funds, Knoxville has two Housing Projects which cost approxi- 
, mately $3,000,000—one being for colored and one for white people. Other public projects being 
\ sponsored with the Works Progress Administration include street improvements, parks and play- 
grounds, public buildings, and drainage. 


We are very happy to be your hosts again this year and hope we may have that pleasure for many 
years to come. 


Very cordially, 
FRED L. ALLEN, Mayor. 
W. W. MYNATT, City Manager. 
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‘Ki noxville and Knoxville Merchants 
Extend a Cordial Welcome 


TO 


Members of the East Tennessee 


Education Association 


Knoxville’s shopping centers have never exhibited a more brilliant 
array of merchandise. The style, beauty, and values are sure to 
please. 

Shop the columns of The News-Sentinel . . . be sure to get the 
special ‘““Teachers Edition’’ of The News-Sentinel which will be 
handed to you each day at the University of Tennessee. In these 
editions you will find a veritable parade of fashion and news of 


what is new in the stores of Knoxville. 





The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


The Paper with the News, the Ads, the Pictures 
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PROGRAM 


Eastern Section, Tennessee Education Association, Knoxville, 
October 30, 31, November 1, 1941 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, October 30 


(Admission only on membership ont to 7:30. After 7:30 open 

to all.) 

Presiding—PRESIDENT MARSHALL CLARK, Signal Mountain 
Platform Guests—Officials of Knoxville and Knox Coun- 
ty, Educators Whose Services Ended Before 1900, and Dr. 
A. D. Holt, Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville. 

7:30 Music—Maryville High School Chorus. Director, J. Mar- 
vin Lindley. 

7:45. Invocation—Rev. D. W. Donaldson, Pastor, Park City 
Methodist Church, Knoxville. 

7:50 Appointment of Committees, Nomination of Officers for 
1941-42, and Other Business. 

8:10 President’s Address—President Marshall Clark, Principal, 
Signal Mountain School, Signal Mountain. 

8:20 Message from the Tennessee Education Association—Su- 
perintendent W. A. Bass, President, Tennessee Education 
Association, Nashville. 

8:30 The Trojan Horse in America—Congressman Martin Dies, 
Chairman of Committee for Investigating un-American 
Activities, Washington, D. C 

9:35 Adjournment. 

Friday, October 31 

Presiding—PRESIDENT MARSHALL CLARK, Signal Mountain 
Platform Guests—State Commissioner of Education B. O. 
Duggan, County and City Superintendents, Members of 
Boards of Education, and Officers of the Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

10:45 E. T. E. A. Song Fest— 

Leader, Edward Hamilton, Knoxville High School. 
Accompanist, Mrs. Frank Huffaker, Brainard Junior High 
School, Chattanooga. 


11:00 Address—Governor Prentice Cooper, State of Tennessee, 
Nashville. 

11:15 Education for the Future—Dr. William F. Russell, Dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

12:15 Adjournment for Luncheons. 


Friday, October 31 
Presiding—Vick-PRESIDENT THOMAS N. JOHNSTON, Principal, 
Belle Morris Elementary School, Knoxville 
Platform Guests—Officers of County and City Teachers 

Associations. 

7:15 Invocation—Rev. B. B. Lavender, Pastor, Graystone Pres- 
byterian Church, Knoxville. 

7:30 All-East Tennessee High School Choir and Orchestra. 
Director of Choir—Supervisor Marlowe G. Smith, High 
School Vocal Music, Rochester, New York. 

Director of Orchestra—Supervisor Karl D. VanHoesen, 
Instrumental Music, Rochester, New York. 

8:15 Clearing of Stage. Assembly of Platform Guests. 

8:25 Award of Certificates—D. S. Burleson, Executive Secre- 
tary. 

8:30 The Teacher’s Responsibility to Public Education in Ten- 
nessee—Hon. B. O. Duggan, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Nashville. 

8:45 Europe Today and Tomorrow—His Highness, Archduke 
Felix of Austria. 

9:45 Adjournment. 

Saturday, November 1 
Presiding—PRESIDENT MARSHALL CxarK, Signal Mountain 
9:30 Music—Red Bank High School Chorus—Director, Mrs. 

Marie Brown, Chattanooga. 

9:45 Reports—Treasurer and Secretary; Committees. 

10:15 America, Japan, and Asia—James R. Young, Head of In- 
ternational News Service, Tokyo, for ten years. 

11:15 syd of Elections Committee, Induction of Officers for 
1941-42. 

11:30 Adjournment. 








To the Teachers ot Cast Tennessee 


The Knoxville Teachers’ League recommends to you 


the Knoxville firms advertising in this issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


We welcome you to Knoxville and trust that your 


convention week end will be both pleasant and profit- 


able. 


THE KNOXVILLE TEACHERS’ LEAGUE 
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WILSON NEW, President 
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DR. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, 
dean, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University ; Ph.D., Columbia, 
1914; LL.D., George Wash- 
ington University, 1928, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1928; Col- 
by College, 1929, Columbia, 1929 ; 
Ed.D., Colorado College of Edu- 
cation, 1935; Ed.D., Sofia, Bul- 
garia, 1939. Assistant professor 
of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, associate 
professor of secondary educa- 
tion, 1914-15, professor, 1915- 
17; Barnard professor of education since 1936. Mem- 
ber China Educational Commission, the American 
Youth Commission. Member Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa, Phi Gamma Delta. Author: Economy 
in Secondary Education, 1916; Education in_ the 
United States (in Sanford’s Comparative Education), 
1917; The Financing of Education in Iowa (with 
others), 1925; contributor to Christian Education in 
China, Liberty vs. Equality, 1936. Awarded Butler 
medal, silver, 1928. He will address the Friday morn- 
ing general session on the subject, “Education for the 








Convention Speakers, Eastern Section 


Future,” also the Social Science Section and the joint 
luncheon of superintendents, high school principals, 
and college men. 


HIS HIGHNESS, ARCH- 
DUKE FELIX OF AUSTRIA, 
will address the association on 
the subject, “Europe Today and 
Tomorrow.” No speaker from 
abroad in recent years has made 
a more favorable impression up- 
on American audiences than the 
Archduke. He has addressed 
many enthusiastic audiences of 
8,500 to 13,000, and was every- 
where praised for the soundness 
and organization of his material, 
his excellent command of the 
English language, his ability and readiness to answer 
questions, his sincerity and charming personality. Arch- 
duke Felix is the son of the late Emperor Karl of Aus- 
tria and a scion of the ancient House of Hapsburg. 
The significance of his views on Europe’s present prob- 
lems and its future is obvious. He will address the Fri- 
day evening general session. 
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CONGRESSMAN MARTIN 
DIES, student Wesley College 
(Greenville) and University of 
Texas; LL.B., National Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.; began 
practice of law at Marshall, 
Texas; senior member Dies, 
Stephenson, and Dies; member 
Seventy-second to Seventy-sixth 
Congresses (1931-41), Second 
Texas District; lecturer, East 
Texas Law School; known all 
over the world for outstanding 
work he has done as chairman of 
the congressional committee to discover un-American 
activities; a speaker of unusual note and hard to get 
because he can deliver but few addresses on account of 
his pressing duties. 

Congressman Dies addresses the opening general ses- 
sion Thursday evening, October 30, on the subject, 
“Trojan Horse in America.” 


JAMES R. YOUNG, head of 
the International: News Service 
Bureau in Tokyo, Japan, for ten 
years; has spent more than half 
of his life in the foreign service, 
covering Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, covering revolutions, earth- 
quakes, uprisings, cabinet crises, 
assassinations, tidal waves, and 
epidemics. During his residence 
in Japan, he also managed an 
American newspaper, the Japan 
Advertiser, managed an advertis- 
‘ing agency, and operated a news- 
service bureau. He was active in the America-Japan 
Society, and for eleven years was a member of the 
Rotary Club which the Japanese finally ordered disband- 
ed, under indirect German pressure. Imprisoned be- 
cause suspected of anti-Japanese opinions but finally re- 
leased through the influence of the Tokyo Rotary Club. 
He will address the Saturday morning general session 
on the subject, “America, Japan, and Asia.” 





DR. CHARLES McGLON, di- 
rector of speech and dramatics 
activities, George Peabody Col- 
lege and Demonstration School, 
Nashville; holds B.A.E. and 
M.A.E. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Florida; taught in the 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, High 
School, where his drama group 
won the Florida State One-Act 
Play Contest in 1938; instructor 
in the General College and the 
Departntent of Speech at the 
University of Florida ; since com- 
ing to Peabody, has been elected president of the Ten- 
nessee Nonprofessional Theatre Conference. Psi 
Omega, Kappa Delta Pi, Kappa Phi Kappa, Los Picaros 
de Quevado, and Phi Kappa Phi. 
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KARL D. VANHOESEN, M.A. ; 


supervisor of instrumental 
music, Rochester, New York; 
teacher of music education, 


Eastman School of Music; first 
violinist, Rochester Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra; conductor East- 
man School Little Symphony, 
1928-38; conductor Rochester 
Inter-High School Band and Or- 
chestra, 1926-41 ; conductor New 
York All-State Orchestra, 1938 
and 1940; Author: VanHoesen 
Violin Class Method and 
Handbook of Conducting. He will address the Music 
Department, also direct the All-East Tennessee High 
School Orchestra in the Friday evening’s recital. 





DR. DONALD D. DURRELL, 
Ed.D., Harvard, 1930; psychom- 
etrist, Rockefeller Foundation 
mental hygiene clinic, and re- 
search assistant, Psychopathic 
Hospital, 1925-27; instructor, 
Harvard, 1928-30; assistant pro- 
fessor education clinic, school of 
education, 1933-35. Lecturer, 
Boston University, 1928-30 ; pro- 
fessor of education since 1930. 
Editor, Research Bulletin, Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Phi Delta Kappa. He will ad- 





dress the A. C. E. Friday morning on “Trends in Read- 
ing Instructions,” the combined A. C. E. and elemen- 
tary principals Friday afternoon on “The Analysis and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties,” the elementary 
principals on “An Effective Reading Program,” and the 
teachers of education and psychology on “Recent Re- 
search in Reading.” 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 
dean, George Washington Uni- 
versity; A.M., Harvard; in- 
structor in romance languages, 
Harvard, 1915-16; George 
Washington University, 1916-18; @ 
assistant professor, 1918-21; pro- | 
fessor since 1921; dean of men, 
1927-29; Columbian College, 
1934; lecturer, Johns Hopkins, 
1926-27, 1931-32, 1934. Hon- 
orary member, Faculty of Arts 
and Letters, National University 
of Mexico, 1939. Lecturer, 
Cornell, summers 1920, 1923. Member Harvard Coun- 
cil Hispano-American Studies, 1929-. Modern lan- 
guage editor, Journal of Education, 1916-25; associate 
editor, Modern Language Journal, 1925-30; managing 
editor, 1934-38. Educational director, Pan-American 
Magazine, 1930-31; A. A. U. P.; American Council of 
Education (secretary 1929-32) ; Modern Language Asso- 
ciation (permanent chairman on trends in education, 
1939) ; Phi Beta Kappa. He will address the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
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DR. WILLIAM A. McCALL, 
professor of education, Teachers 
College. Columbia University ; 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1916; instructor 
psychology, University of North 
Carolina, summer 1916, Univer- 
sity of California, summer 1938. 
Member Phi Delta’ Kappa. 
Author: How to Measure in Edu- 
cation, 1922; How to Experiment 
in Education, 1923; The McCall 
Speller, 1925; Correlation of 
Some Psychological Measure- 
ments, 1916; Merton-McCall Readers (seven volumes— 
with Elda Merton), 1938. Dr. McCall will address the 
elementary principals on “Helps for Teachers in Serv- 
ice,” the high school principals on “How to Evaluate a 
Secondary School,” and the teachers of education and 
psychology on “What’s the Matter with Teacher Train- 
ing?” 





BROOKS HAYS, assistant di- 
rector, Rural Rehabilitation Di- 
vision, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C.; 
lawyer, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
directed surveys and chairman 


Arkansas Rural Church Com- 
mission, 1928-29, and Pulaski 
County Hospital Committee, 


1929-30; special assistant to ad- 
ministrator of resettlement, 
1935; vice-chairman National 
Policy Committee; director Ar- 
kansas Tuberculosis Association, 
Arkansas Children’s Home and Hospital (president 
1928-29) ; president Arkansas State Conference of So- 
cial Work, 1932-35; member of Board of Regents, 





is the smart shop—the show 


place of Knoxville 


Visit us—when you want fine 


FURS 
SUITS 
COATS 
DRESSES 
MILLINERY 


At Moderate Prices! 








George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville ; mem- 
ber American Bar Association, Commission on Inter- 
racial Cooperation, Sigma Chi, Phi Alpha Delta, Tau 
Kappa Alpha. Mr. Hays will address the Home Eco- 
nomics Section. 


DR. L. W. CRAWFORD, pro- 
fessor of English and religious 
education, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville; 
holds Ph.D. from Northwest- 
ern University, receiving the 
first Ph.D. in religious educa- 
tion ever awarded a Southern 
man ; 1909 to 1911, professor of 
English in Sweet Briar College; 
1911 to 1918, dean and profes- 
sor of English in Emory and 
Henry College; constructor of 
religious education building of 
West End Methodist Church; director of West End’s 
Junior Church for fifteen years. He will address the 
Bible Teachers Section. 
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DR. CLIFFORD COOK 
FURNAS, Ph.D., University of 
Michigan, 1926; research chemist 
with United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, 1924-25 ; associate profes- 
sor of chemical engineering, Yale 
University, since 1931 ; industrial 
consultant; research associate 
Bureau of Educational Research 
in Science, summer 1938; lectur- 
er in Bureau of Educational Re- 
search in Science for Teachers 
College, Columbia, summer 1939. 
Research in chemical engineer- 
ing and metallurgy. Awarded Big Ten Conference 
medal for best combined scholastic and athletic record, 
1922; member 1920 American Olympic Team; member 
Sigma Chi, Tau Beta Pi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, Theta 
Chi. Author: America’s Tomorrow, 1932; The 
Next Hundred Years, 1936; Man, Bread, and Des- 
tiny, 1937; The Storehouse of Civilization, 1939. 
Dr. Furnas will address the Science Section. 
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MARLOWE G. SMITH, su- 
pervisor of high school vocal 
music, Rochester, New York; 
conductor of Rochester Inter- 
High School Choir; member of 
the Music Education Staff, 
Eastman School of Music ; teach- 
er of senior high school vocal 
methods, and supervisor, prac- 
tice teaching of cadet teachers; 
conductor of the New York All- 
State Choir during the Clinic 
Session of the New York State 
Music Association, December, 
1940. He will direct the All-East Tennessee 
School Choir in the Friday evening’s recital. 
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DR. PAUL SANFORD 
LOMAX, student University of 
Dijon (France), 1919; Ph.D., 
New York University, 1927; 
professor of commerce, New 
Mexico Normal University, 
1916-18; professor of education, 
New York University, since 
1924; member American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, 
National Association Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions (ex-president), National 
Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, National Society for College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association (ex-presi- 
dent), Delta Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa. Author: 
Problems of Teaching Bookkeeping (with P. L. Ag- 
new), 1930, Teaching Principles and Procedures for 
Gregg Shorthand (coauthor), 1932. He will address 
the Commerce and Business Section. 
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DR. ULLIN W. LEAVELL, 
professor of education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville ; 
formerly dean of the Department 
of Education, North China Bap- 
tist College, Shantung, China; 
A.B., University of Mississippi ; 
A.M., Ph.D., Peabody College ; 
principal of Boys’ Academy, 
Wuchow, China, 1921-23; mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa 
Delta Pi, Phi Gamma Mu. Dr. 
Leavell will address the Junior 
High School Section. 





DR. WILLIAM DAVID 
REEVE, Ph.D., University of 
Minnesota, 1924; professor of 
mathematics, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, since 1924. 
Member Joint Committee on 
Place of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Schools, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Amer- 
ican Mathematics Society, Tau 
Kappa Epsilon (national presi- 
dent 1918-21). Awarded Honor 
Key from Phi Delta Kappa. Au- 
thor: General Mathematics, 
1919; Essentials of Algebra, 1926; Essentials of 
Trigonometry, 1927; Texts and Tests in Plane Geome- 








try, 1933; also many other text and test books. Editor 
of The Mathematics Teacher since 1918. He will ad- 
dress the mathematics teachers and high school prin- 
cipals. 


R. V. BILLINGTON, executive 
assistant in vocational education 
to Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. ; 
B.S. degree in mechanical engi- 
neering, University of Colorado; 
went to Washington in 1925 as 
special agent in trade and in- 
dustrial education for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation service, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, also regional agent of the 
board’s trade and industrial education service. 





Prior to 
going to Washington—assistant engineer, Great West- 
ern Sugar Company ; civil engineer with the division of 
railroad valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
engineer, General Ordnance Company; instructor in 
mechanical drawing and machine shop, Denver public 
schools; and state supervisor teacher training for 


trade and industrial education in Colorado. He will 
address Industrial Arts and the joint meeting of voca- 
tional groups. 
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DR. MABEL F. ALTSTET- 
TER, assistant professor of 
English, Miami University, Ohio, 
since 1938; B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
Peabody College; elementary 
teacher and principal, Florida; 
professor of education eight 
summers, University of Florida ; 
instructor in English and educa- 
7 fi tion, Peabody College; county 
‘ “<-B elementary supervisor in Vir- 
ginia; vice-president Ohio A. C. 
mY Pf ‘ E.; author and coauthor of six 
elementary English and _ social 
science texts; author of numerous articles on children’s 
literature and elementary education for professional 
journals. She will speak at the joint session of the 
A.C.E. and Intermediate Departments. 





DR. IRVING WOLFE, head 
of the Music Division, George 
Peabody College, Nashville; 
B.A., Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, M.S. and Ph.D., North- 
western University; college in- 
structor in music education, Iowa 
State Teachers College, 1926- 
37; head of music department, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, 1937-40; head of music 
division, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1940; one 
year at the Iowa State Teachers 
College as extension specialist in music, helping to or- 
ganize a program of music instruction in the small 
schools of fifty-five counties in Iowa; member of com- 
mittees on teacher training and on research in music 
education, Music Educators National Conference. He 
will address the Music Department. 
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DR. WILLIAM T. BAWDEN, 
head of Department of Indus- 
trial Education, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Kansas ; Ph.D., Teachers College. 
Columbia University; instructor 
in manual training, public 
schools, Buffalo, 1898-1902; di- 
rector of Manual Training De- 
partment, Illinois State Normal 
University, 1903-1910; assistant 
dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Illinois, 1910-1912; 
specialist in industrial educa- 
tion, United States Bureau of Education, 1914-1919; 
assistant to commissioner, 1919-1923; assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1923-1928; 
member American Vocational Education Association, 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa; author of numer- 
ous bulletins and reports; editor Industrial Education 
Magazine. 
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DR. HOLLAND HOLTON, 
professor and head of the De- 
partment of the History of Edu- 
cation and Legal Phases of 
School Administration, Trinity 
College and Duke University, 
Durham, N. C., since 1921; J. D.., 
University of Chicago, 1921; 
past superintendent of schools, 
Durham County; secretary of 
the North Carolina State Com- 
mission on High School Text- 
books, 1919-1923 ; 1938, appoint- 
ed by Governor Hoey to a nine- 
member commission to study the state’s public school 
system and report its findings to the 1939 legislature ; 
editor Southern Association Quarterly since its found- 
ing in 1936; representative of Duke University to 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools since 1926; director of Duke University Sum- 
mer School since 1920; chairman graduate and under- 
graduate department of education since 1921. He will 
address the College Department. ; 
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DR. CASPER J. KRAEMER, 
professor of classics, New 
York University; Ph.D., New 
York University, 1922. Ogden 
Butler classical fellow, New 
York University, 1917-18, in- 
structor in English, 1918-19, in 
Latin, 1919-22; assistant in 
ancient history, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1922-23; instructor in clas- 
sics, New York University, 1923- 
24, assistant professor classics, 
1924-27, associate professor, 
1927-30, professor of classics 
and chairman of department, 1930. Member American 
Numismatic Society, British Classical Association, 
American Philological Association, Archeological In- 
stitute of America, Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, Phi Beta Kappa. Author: Greek Papyri in 
the Library of Cornell University (with W. L. West- 
ermann), 1926; Complete Works of Horace, 1936. 
Contributor to educational and learned periodicals. He 
will address the Latin Department. 





FRED A. SMITH, state di- 
rector of vocational education, 
State Department of Education, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. B.S.A., 
Arkansas, 1925; teacher voca- 
tional agriculture school, Dar- 
danelle, Arkansas, 1925-29; vo- 
cational agriculture supervisor, 
Yell County, 1929-31; district 
vocational agriculture supervisor, 
Dardanelle, 1931-32; state voca- 
tional agriculture marketing spe- 
cialist and district supervisor, 
1932-37; assistant state super- 
visor of vocational agriculture, 1937-39; state director 
of vocational education since 1939. Member N.E.A., 
Vocational Association (chairman legislative commit- 
tee, 1935-39; membership committee, 1937; vice-presi- 
dent, 1939; director agriculture education, 1939; mem- 
ber public relations committee). Mr. Smith will address 
the Department of Agriculture. 
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DR. ARTHUR H. STEIN- 
HAUS, professor of psychology, 
George Williams College, Chi- 
cago; Ph.D., University of Chi- 
cago, 1928; fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science; studied in Europe 
under Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation Fellowship, 1931-32; 
officer, Scientific Society of Phys- 
ical Education (an international 
body of about 50 members) ; 
guest lecturer International Con- 
gress of Physical Education and 
International Sport Students’ Congress in connection 
with Eleventh Olympic Games, Berlin, 1936; visiting 
professor, University of California, summers 1937 and 
1939; Roberts-Gulick Award, 1940. Author: Health 
Reasons—Tobacco and Health and others. He will 
address the Tennessee State Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation and the Depart- 
ments of Science and Health Education. 





VICTOR D’AMICO, director 
of fine arts, Fieldston School, 
New York City; director of 
educational projects, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City; 
teacher in the Fieldston School 
for the past fifteen years; grad- 
uate of Pratt Institute, Cooper 
Union, and Teachers College; 
director of the Educational Proj- 
ect, Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City, since its found- 
ing in 1937; instructor Teachers 
College, 1932, 1934-1939; made 
survey of art in American schools for General Educa- 
tion Board, 1934, and of art in Mexican schools, 1933; 
publications: Theater Art, Visual Arts in General Edu- 
cation, and Creative Teachings in Art; also articles 
in Parnassus, Art Education Today, Progressive Edu- 
cation Magazine, and others. He will address the Art 
Education and Music Departments. 
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DR. MAYCIE SOUTHALL, 
professor of elementary educa- 
tion, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville; Ph.D., 
Peabody College; graduate stu- 
dent, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and University of 
Chicago; professor of elemen- 
tary education, Peabody, since 
1929; supervisor of elementary 
instruction, State Department of 
Education, North Carolina, 1924- 
28; elementary supervisor, Pitt 
County, North Carolina, 1920- 
24. Member of Kappa Delta Pi, Pi Lambda Theta, and 
member at large of Pi Gamma Mu. She will address 
the elementary supervisors. 





MRS. DOROTHY WALWORTH CROWELL, A.B., 
Vassar College; member Phi Beta Kappa and Query 
Club. Author: Faith of Our Fathers, 1925 (also pub- 
lished in England); The Pride of the Town, 1926; 
Chickens Come Home to Roost, 1927; The Glory and 
the Parlour, 1929; They Thought They Could Buy It, 
1930 (published also in England); Reno Fever, 1932 
(published also in England and Germany); Rainbow 
at Noon, 1935; Feast of Reason, 1940 (a satire on 
pseudo-progressive education). Contributor of fiction 
to magazines. Lecturer and radio speaker. Mrs. 
Crowell will address the English Department on “Writ- 
ing in a Troubled World,” also the deans of women. 


MISS LUCY S. MORGAN, health education consult- 
ant. United States Public Health Service, National 
Institute of Health, Washington, D. C.; B.A. and M.S.. 
University of Tennessee; M.A., Columbia University ; 
fellowship American Association of University Women ; 
student at Yale in health education; specialist Tennes- 
see State Health Department ; member American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, American Public Health 
Association; author of Health in Home, School, and 
Community. Miss Morgan will address the Health 
Education Department. 


PAUL F. NEVERMAN, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association since 1924, Mari- 
nette, Wisconsin; superintendent of schools in New 
Richmond, Monroe. and Marinette; executive secretary 
of the second oldest intercollegiate athletic association 
in the country, which has at all times given first consid- 
eration to the welfare of the boys of high school age: 
speaker on the high school athletic problem in Oklahoma. 
Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota. Michigan, Tennessee. 
Georgia, and Connecticut. The Wisconsin Association 
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at present is pioneering a “Health in Education” pro- 
gram in cooperation with and at the suggestion of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, the State Department 
of Education, as well as the dental and medical associa- 


tions. Mr. Neverman will address the Athletic Section. 


A Document for Study 
With an awareness that schools, colleges, and other edu- 
cational groups for months and even years to come will 
give thoughtful discussion to the statement signed by the 
President of the United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, THE TENNESSEE TEACHER herewith pre- 


sents to such groups a copy of the declaration. 


JOINT DECLARATION 


Joint declaration of the President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it 
right to make known certain common principles in the national policies 
of their respective countries on which they base their hopes for a 
better future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other: 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord 
with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing 
obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between 
all nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, 
improved labor standards, economic advancement, and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to 
see established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford 
assurance that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic 
as well as spiritual reasons must come to the abandonment of the 
use of force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea, 
or air armaments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, 
pending the establishment of a wider and permanent system of gen- 


eral security, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. They 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of arma- 


ments. 
(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
(Signed) WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


REMINDER! 


Elect Your Representative Assembly 
Delegates Soon 
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PROGRAM 


Middle Section, Tennessee Education Association, Nashville, 
October 23, 24, 25, 1941 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
War Memorial Building 


Theme—“Our Foreign Relations and Our Schools” 


7 :30 
4:35 


0.0 Moo 
— 
nS mr 


Thursday Evening, October 23 
Presiding—Supt. Rosert E. Lee, President 
Invocation—Dr. Harry Upperman, President, 
Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee. 
Music—Dr. L. R. Richman, State Supervisor of 
Music, Virginia. 
Announcements and Appointment of Committees. 


5 The New Patriotism—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 


Pastor, Christ Church, New York. 

Nomination of Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Platform Guests—Superintendents and Officers 
of Local Associations. 


Friday Morning, October 24 

Presiding—Svurt. R. E. Lee, President 
Invocation. 
How Democracy Becomes Dictatorship—Dr. 
Pierre Lejins, International House, University of 
Chicago. 
Music—Pro Arte Quartet, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


10:30 Address—Mr. B. O. Duggan, Commissioner of 
Education, State of Tennessee. 

10:55 Address—Supt. W. A. Bass, President, Tennes- 
see Education Association. 

11:15 The Price and the Reward—Mr. Charles Mor- 
gan, London Times, London. ; 

12:00 Adjournment. 
Guests of Honor—Teachers with Fifty Years of 
Service. 

Friday Evening, October 24 
Presiding—Surt. R. E. Ler, President 

7:30 Music—Pro Arte Quartet, School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

8:30 Address—Governor Prentice Cooper, State of 
Tennessee. 

9:00 The Beautiful Blending of East and West 
Miss Soo Yong. 

10:00 Festival of Fun—Directed by E. O. Harbin, C. L. 


10 :00-12:00 P.M. 


3rockett, R. F. Gruber, Co-chairmen. 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


The recreational program for the 
evening will feature “Songs and Dances Around 
the World.” Mr. Harbin and his assistants have 
planned a program that promises to be most en- 
joyable. 











Pro Arte Quartet 





The University of Wisconsin School of Music was in a position this year to offer the Pro Arte Quartet, originally from 
Belgium, now known as the Pro Arte Quartet of the University of Wisconsin. 

Many of you are familiar with the reputation of this quartet whose many performances both in Europe and America have been 
most highly commended. This is the most outstanding ensemble for chamber music which can be heard in the concert halls of the 


world. 
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Convention Speakers, Middle Section 


PRENTICE COOPER was born 
in Bedford County, Tennessee, 
on a farm. He graduated from 
the Webb School at Bell Buckle, 
attended Vanderbilt University, 
and received an A.B. degree 
from Princeton in 1917. He en- 
tered the army from Princeton 
University as a private in the 
Field Artillery, later becoming a 
sergeant and thereafter a sec- 
ond lieutenant. After the du- 
ration of his army service he at- 
tended Harvard Law School and 
in 1921 received an LL.B. degree from that institution. 
He began the practice of law in Shelbyville and Lewis- 
burg, Tennessee. The year after he returned from law 
school he was elected to the Lower House of the Legis- 
lature and was responsible for getting through con- 
stfuctive legislation, including the Uniform Declaratory 
Judgments Act which is well known to all lawyers. 
Thereafter he was elected District Attorney General of 
the Eighth Judicial Circuit of Tennessee and served two 
years. In 1937 he was elected to the State Senate and 
made an outstanding record as champion of the free- 
dom of the press. He was State Commander of the 
American Legion in 1931 and on the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Legion for two years, 
in 1933 and 1934. He was elected Governor in 1938 
and was renominated in 1940 by the largest majority 
ever given a candidate for Governor in Tennessee. 


DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN, 
clergyman ; Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1917; D.D., Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, 1923; LL.D., 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, 1930; D.D., New 
York University, 1932, Wesleyan 
University, 1934; L.H.D., Rol- 
lins, 1937 ; Litt.D., Florida South- 
ern College, 1937. Intercollegiate 
secretary of Y. M. C. A., 1911- 
13; president of the Federation 
of Churches, New York City, 
1927-29 ; director of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York University, New York 
Medical College, also Board of Foreign Missions of M. 
E. Church; successor to late Dr. S. Parkes Cadman as 
minister of the National Radio pulpit. Member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho, Phi Delta Theta. 
Author of The Revival of the Conventual Life in the 
Church of England in the Nineteenth Century, 1917; 
Suburbs of Christianity and Other Sermons, 1924; 
Men of the Mysteries, 1927; Morals of Tomorrow, 
1931; The Unemployed Carpenter, 1933; Para- 
doxes of Jesus, 1937; Recoveries of Religion, 1937; 
Live for Tomorrow, 1939. As a student of interna- 
tional affairs, he impersonally interprets current politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems in terms of the moral 
obligations which the United States and other countries 
face today. 
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-began vocal study under Walter 


DR. LUTHER A. RICHMAN 
was born in Tipton, Indiana. He 


Allen Stultz of Northwestern 
University. He graduated from 
School and Community Music 
Department, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. He 
was supervisor of music in Leb- 
anon, Indiana. He was pilot 
in United States Air Corps 1917- 
1918. He received artist’s dip- 
loma in voice from Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. He was 
a pupil of Dan Beddoe and John Hoffman. 

He received the B.S. degree from Northwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College, 1925; B.M., Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, 1928; M.A., University of 
Cincinnati State Teachers College, 1930; M.M.. Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, 1930, and studied in 
France; Doctor of Music, Cincinnati Conserwatory of 
Music, 1937; and Doctor of Education, University of 
Cincinnati, 1938. 

He was state supervisor of music, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, 1936 to date; visiting 
lecturer Cincinnati University, summer, 1926;. visiting 
lecturer University of Pennsylvania, summer, 1937; 
member Phi Delta Kappa, Phi Mu Alpha; president 
Southern Conference, Music Educator’s National Con- 
ference; vice-president Music Section, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association; music chairman Virginia Coop- 
erative Education Association; president In-and-About 
Music Club, Washington, D. C., and speaker on general 
program, Eastern Conference, 1941. 





MR. CHARLES MORGAN, 
novelist and dramatic critic of 
The Times of London, was edu- 
cated from boyhood as a naval 
officer. Mr. Morgan served in 
the Atlantic and the China Fleets. 
In 1913 he left the Navy to be- 
come a writer, but in the first 
days of August, 1914, he rejoined 
and served throughout the Great 
War. In 1919, he went to Ox-. 
ford, where he took Honours in 
Modern History and was presi- 
dent of the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society. In 1921 he joined the editorial staff 
of The Times and from 1926 until the outbreak 
of the present war, he was principal dramatic critic to 
that newspaper. 

Meanwhile his novels began to appear. He received 
the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize in 1930 for his book, 
Portrait in a Mirror, 1929; the Hawthornden Prize 
in 1933, after publication of The Fountain, 1932; 
Sparkenbroke appeared in 1936; and his latest novel, 
The Voyage, published in October, 1940, was im- 
mediately reported on the “best seller” list in the United 
States. Mr. Morgan’s work has appeared in fourteen 
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Teachers and Librarians... 


Books, 





You are cordially invited to visit our Library Book Display Room, which 
includes ten thousand titles on the Tennessee Approved List of Library 


at 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mrs. J. E. Bosworth, Manager of Library Department 
172 Second Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 




















languages and he has particular renown in France, 
where he has been given the Legion of Honour and 
been invited to lecture at the Sorbonne. In England 
he is a Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
Apart from his novels, he has written “Epitaph on 
George Moore” and a play, “The Flashing Stream,” 
which ran for six months in London and, but for the 
war beginning in September, 1939, would have appeared 
in other cities in Europe. 


MR. E. O. HARBIN will di- 
rect the program for fun and 
frolic Friday evening. Mr. Har- 
bin is the author of the Fun En- 
cyclopedia, Phunology, Recrea- 
tional Materials and Methods 
and Paradology. These are 
widely used as standard guides. 
Mr. Harbin is a recognized au- 
thority in this field and a “walk- 
ing encyclopedia” of fun and play 
ideas. Do not miss the Recrea- 
tional Program, for there will be 
fun for everybody from Baby 
Betty to Grandpa Grump. 


MR. F. C. LOWRY, is the direc- 
tor, Division of University Ex- 
tension, University of Tennessee. 
He served as rural school teach- 
er, principal, and county superin- 
tendent of Warren County. In 
Chattanooga Mr. Lowry served , 
as’ principal and then became 
professor and head of the De- 
partment of Mathematics at T. 
P. I., Cookeville. He then served 
as assistant supervisor of train- 
ing, Federal Board of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation. Since 1920 he 
has served as administrative secretary and director of 
university extension, University of Tennessee. Mr. 
Lowry is a member of the Executive Committee, Na- 
tional University Extension Association. 
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DR. JESSE M. SHAVER, pro- 
fessor of the teaching of biol- 
ogy, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, is a 
Georgia “Cracker,” for he was 
born on Lookout Mountain in 
Walker County, Georgia. He was 
educated in the rural schools of 
that section, in Central High 
School of Chattanooga, and holds 
the B.S.A. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, the M.S. de- 
gree from Vanderbilt University, 
and the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. He has been active in many 
scientific and educational organizations and has been 
an officer in some of these. At present he is editor of 
the Journal of the Tennessee Academy of Science, one 
of the better state academy publications. Many of his 
articles of a scientific and educational nature have been 
published. He is noted for his teaching of students 
outdoors about plants and animals and for his great 
ability as a nature photographer. 





B. O. DUGGAN, Commissioner 
of Education, has an educational 
career which embraces almost 
every type of position in the pub- 
lic schools of Tennessee. Around 
his experiences in the field of 
public education in Tennessee 
might be written much of the 
educational history of the period. 
Following his career one would 
be carried from a rural school 
in Bedford County to a private 
preparatory school, to principui- 
ships and superintendencies, to 
the State Department of Education as high school su- 
pervisor, to the state university as a professor, and again 
to the State Department as the commissioner of edu- 
cation. Commissioner Duggan will appear on the pro- 
gram Friday morning. 
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SOO YONG, known as “the 
Chinese Garbo,” has two univer- 
sity degrees and is now working 
for the third. Born in Hawaii, 
she spent her early years in Can- 
ton, China. She has always 
been attracted to the stage and 
has lost no opportunity to study 
the Chinese as well as the west- 
ern theatre. 

Miss Yong speaks perfect 
English, and English that, ac- 
cording to one New York critic, 
should with its pure diction put 
to shame an American player. From a Los Angeles 
critic comes the statement that she speaks with flawless 
diction and a dry, illuminating wit. She has one of the 
subtlest minds in Hollywood. 

This charming girl has not allowed her success to take 
away her natural modesty and calm Oriental poise. 
She receives those who would interview her with digni- 
fied respect, seeming to be just a little overawed that 
they should want to know what she has to say about 
plays or about her life. And although she loves the 
stage above everything else, she still has another ambi- 
tion. She wants to teach—but only after she has be- 
come too old to appear on the stage. She hopes to re- 
turn to China and teach English and dramatics in the 
University of Canton. Asked why, she replied that 
every true Chinese student wants to do something for 
the country of her parents. 


Following the recent return of 
DR. PIERRE LEJINS from 
Europe, International House at 
the University of Chicago was 
privileged to arrange for him a 
second American lecture tour. 

Dr. Lejins, a Latvian, was 
born in Moscow in 1909. His 
family moved to Riga, Latvia, in 
1920, and he completed his edu- 
cation at the University of Lat- 
via in philosophy and law. Dr. 
Lejins continued his graduate 
studies at the University of Paris, 
later visiting the United States from 1934 to 1937, as a 
Rockefeller Fellow, and receiving his doctor of phi- 
losophy in sociology from the University of Chicago. 
Upon his return to Latvia in 1937, Dr. Lejins held the 
chair of Criminology and Criminal Law at the Univer- 
sity of Latvia until autumn, 1940, at which time he left 
Latvia for the United States. 

Dr. Lejins is the author of many articles and an able 
and experienced speaker both on public platforms and 
over the radio. He has traveled extensively through- 
out the United States and Europe. Dr. Lejins was 
president of the Latvian-American Society.in Riga, 
Latvia, secretary of the Riga Rotary Club, and chair- 
man of the Intellectual Activities Committee of Inter- 
national House, Chicago. 
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MISS MARY ELLEN 
WEATHERSBY, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics edu- 
cation, Peabody College, received 
her B.S. degree from Mississippi 
State College for Women. She 
received her master’s degree 
from the University of Minne- 
sota in 1938, and has done addi- 
tional graduate work at Columbia 
University. 

She first taught home eco- 
nomics in high schools at Can- 
ton and Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Later she was in charge of teacher training in home 
economics at Mississippi State College for Women, 
and spent some time in personnel and guidance work. 
Before coming to Peabody this past summer, she was 
very active in the Mississippi State Home Economics 
Association, having occupied a number of official posi- 
tions. She is a member of the group who are building 
the Mississippi home economics curricula. She is now 
a member of the faculty of the enlarged home eco- 
nomics division at Peabody. 





FRANK E. ACKERMAN, well- 
known explorer, photographer, 
and lecturer, will be one of the 
interesting speakers on the 1941 
program. Mr. Ackerman has led 
a very unusual life. He has 
roamed the far, strange places. 
3orn and reared in the West, he 
has been miner, cowboy, college 
student, school teacher, and 
traveler. In Arctic Alaska he 
lived among the Indians, and in 
the mountains of western Mexico 
he has searched for the relics of 
an ancient civilization. He was in Spain when the revo- 
lution broke out there. Twice he has been on expedi- 
tions into the little-known jungles of Central and South 
America. At the present Mr. Ackerman has just re- 
turned from Latin America. He will bring with him 
a large and varied display of Latin-American costumes, 
art, handicraft, pottery, weapons, tools, etc., which will 
be open for inspection of teachers and which will form 
the basis for his lectures. 





MR. B. M. TAYLOR is a guest 
speaker for the Science Section. 
Mr. Taylor is training supervisor 
for the Du Pont Rayon Com- 
pany. He is a native Tennes- 
sean, attending Tusculum Col- 
lege, but graduating from the 
University of Colorado in 1930 
with major work in chemistry. 
Mr. Taylor will use a sound film 
showing each operation in the 
manufacture of viscose rayon. 
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JULIAN ARNOLD was for 
many years commercial attache 
of the United States Govern- 
ment in China. Most of his thir- 
ty-eight years were devoted to 
the promotion of foreign trade. 
He has been the foremost Amer- 
ican in selling America to China. 
Traveling extensively over all of 
China and most of the Far East, 
Mr. Arnold has had an excep- 
tional opportunity to gauge the 
significance to our country of 
China’s tremendous transition, 
as it hurdles from an ancient into a modern economic 
and political society. 

In addition to his functions of trade promotion, Ar- 
nold has taken a keen interest in American-Chinese cul- 
tural relations, in the education of Chinese students in 
America and the education of Americans to know China. 
He has also been an outstanding figure in American re- 
lief work in China. Following the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities in 1937, Arnold served as chairman 
of the American Red Cross Advisory Committee for 
China and also on the American Committee in China 
representing China Child Welfare, Inc., New York. 


A. L. PRICKETT is a guest of 
the Commercial Section. Mr. 
Prickett is known as one of the 
authors of Twentieth Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting. He 
holds his bachelor and master de- 
grees from the University of 
Illinois with further graduate 
study at the University of Chi- 





cago. At the present time he is 
professor of accounting and 
chairman, School of Business, 





Indiana University. 


SHERMAN LEROY WALLACE, born September 
13, 1902, in Rochester, New York, while his father, 
J. Sherman Wallace, was attending Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary. He graduated from East Salt Lake 
City High School in 1920. He received the B.A.U. 
from Wisconsin in 1924; M.A., Princeton University 
in 1926; Ph.D., Princeton University in 1933. He was 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa; Scholar in Classics, 
University of Wisconsin, 1924-25; Fellow in Classics, 
Princeton University, 1925-27; Fellow in Language, 
Literature, and History, American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, 1927-28. He was instructor in 
classics, Oberlin College, 1928-31; instructor in Greek, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1931-32; research 
assistant, Princeton University, 1933-34; instructor in 
Latin, Princeton University, 1934-35 ; assistant professor 
of classics, University of Wisconsin, 1935 to present. 


THOMAS M. N. LEWIS, Division of Anthropology, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee; born 
1896, Pennsylvania; A. A., Princeton University, 1919, 
graduate study at University of Wisconsin ; head of Di- 
vision of Anthropology, University of Tennessee, 1934; 
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YOUR PRACTICE BOOKS! 


TRESSLER AND OTHERS 


English in Action Practice Books 


To accompany Junior English in Action, Third 
Edition* (grades VII, VIII, IX) and English in 
Action, Third Edition, Courses One* and Two* 
(grades IX and X). 








Health Workbooks in General 


Mathematics 


For Hart and Jahn’s Mathematics in Action* (grades 
Vil, VIII, TX). 





HART’S 


New Tests and Drills in First Course 
Algebra 


HART AND HARTUNG’S 


Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Drills 
in Second Course Algebra 
Adaptable to Hart’s Essentials of Algebra, First* 

and Second Courses* respectively. 


*On the Tennessee Multiple Adoption List 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 














interested in American archeology, anthropology, photog- 
raphy ; research under way on archeology of Tennessee ; 
field trips to Virginia, 1922, 1923, to Wisconsin, 1925, 
to Arkansas, 1926, to Florida, 1928, to Kentucky, 1929, 
1930, continuous field work in Tennessee, 1934. 


MR. J. P. PORTER is a botanist and a member of the 
faculty of the University of Tennessee. He is a native 
of Tennessee and a graduate of the state university 
and Cornell. Mr. Porter taught at Clarksville High 
School 1925-28, going from there to the University of 
Tennessee. During recent summers he has been natu- 
ralist in the Great Smoky Mountain National Park. For 
1941-42 he is the president of the Tennessee Science 
Teachers Association. 


MISS ELIZABETH Du V. 
MARTIN is a guest of the Li- 
brary Section. She was born 
and reared in Greenville, South 
Carolina. She received the A.B. 
degree in library science from 
the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. For 
two years she was a librarian of 
Parker High School in Green- 
ville, South Carolina. She was 
in charge of the Materials Bu- 
reau of Parker School District 
for eight years. She was an in- 
structor of library science at Fisk University for two 
summers. 
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J. B. (JIM) CALHOUN 
School Supplies and Equipment 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
517 Thirty-Second Ave., S., Nashville 

Reid Hotel, Knoxville 














Teachers’ Bookshelf 
(Continued from page twenty-one) 


Daily-Life English, Senior Series, have great 
appeal because they are modern and inspira- 
tional. At the same time they are thorough 
in the treatment of grammar, sentence struc- 
ture, and the building of paragraphs. 


WHAT TO WEAR—HOW TO MAKE IT 
(A High School Clothing Course). By Bess 
Oerke. McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany. What to Wear—How to Make It for 
high school clothing classes is a new type 
text-workbook, complete with tests and a 
teacher's manual, prepared to contribute 
widely to the clothing classroom. Illustrated 
with 136 meaningful drawings, this book is 
unique in that it is an easily accessible, com- 
plete reference manual and may be used 
effectively as a study guide for students read- 
ing widely from several of the fifteen out- 
standing texts to which it is keyed; or, if the 
teacher prefers, it may readily be used in 
conjunction with a particular textbook. 


READY TO READ. 64 pages. 8!/ x Il. 
Heavy paper. $0.28; BUILDING WORD 
POWER. 96 pages. 6!/. x 9. Cloth. $1.36; 


by Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan, 
Educational Clinic, Boston University, with 
the cooperation of Helen Murphy and Kathryn 


Junkins. World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. Ready to Read, a pupils’ 
workbook, and Building Word Power, a 


teacher's handbook, contain specific kinds of 
practice which the authors’ experimentation 
has found effective in developing good word 
discrimination, both auditory and visual. The 
exercises differ in many important ways from 
the phonics exercises of the older reading 
systems. The practice in auditory discrimina- 
tion begins with identifying the sound ele- 
ments in the child's spoken vocabulary and 
gradually ties these sounds to the visual forms 
of words. The visual discrimination work be- 
gins with simple matching of letters and con- 
tinues up to the point where the child is truly 
ready to read. The program, arranged in 
thirty-eight lessons, has been planned i use 
with any method of teaching reading or with 
any series of textbooks already in use. Either 
the auditory or the visual exercises may be 
used independently, yet are planned to rein- 
force each other and the use of both is 
recommended for the best results in building 
word power. The material is recommended 
for use with beginners in first grade, for 
remedial work with slow learners in elementary 
grades, or with pupils who have failed under 
the usual instruction and need special atten- 


tion. 
J 


New Books Received 
DYNAMIC DEMOCRACY. Edited by Harri- 


son M. Sayre. American Education Press. 
Price, $0.25. 64 pages. 


BUILDING WORD POWER IN PRIMARY 
READING. By Donald D. Durrell and Helen 
Blair Sullivan. World Book Company. 94 
pages. 

HOW TO READ A NEWSPAPER. By Edgar 


Dale. Scott, Foresman and Company. Price, 
$1.40. 178 pages. 
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AMERICA. 
tional Home Library Foundation. 
91 pages. 


TEACHING SCHOOL DAY BY DAY. By Lee 
Kirkpatrick, superintendent, Paris City Schools 
Paris, Kentucky. Published by The Hobson 
Press, 105 West Leader Avenue, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 1941. Price, $1.00. 


GUIDE FOR TEACHING TRAFFIC SAFETY, 
Grades | to 9. American Automobile As- 


By David Cushman Coyle. Na- 
Price, $0.25. 


sociation, Washington, D. C. 36 pages. 
MUSICAL A B CC. By Thomas Laufer. 
Musette Publishers, Inc. 26 pages. 


A GUIDE TO A COMMUNITY EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM FOR MALARIA PRE- 
VENTION AND CONTROL, Community 


Health and Safety Series No. |. By Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 24 pages. 
MALARIA AND ITS CONTROL IN THE 


TENNESSEE VALLEY. 
Authority. 48 pages. 


MALARIA, THE STORY OF AN INDIVIDUAL 
PROBLEM AND A COMMUNITY PROBLEM. 
By Tennessee Valley Authority. 48 pages. 


WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIA- 
TION, DEFINITION, AND APPLICATION, 
THIRD EDITION. By Rupert P. SoRelle and 
Charles W. Kitt. Gregg Publishing Company. 
Price, $0.60. 222 pages. 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, SECOND 


By Tennessee Valley 


EDITION. By John Robert Gregg. Gregg 
Publishing Company. Price, $1.80. 540 
pages. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 
OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Monograph No. |. By the Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, Nashville, Tennessee. 1941. 


2 
QUITE LIKELY 


Teacher: "Now children, a collision is two 
things coming together unexpectedly. Wii- 
liam, give me an example." 

William: "Twins?"—Wisconsin 
Education. 


Journal of 








GINGER! 


J. JONES 
M.D. 





“T’d like a local anaesthetic” 








Complete School Band Setup 


Instruments — Music 
Accessories—Repairs 


STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 
29 Arcade Nashville 














School Attendance 
Conference 


The thirty-first annual conference 
of the National League to Promote 
School Attendance will be held at the 
Andrew Johnson Hotel in Knoxville on 
October 20-22. Over three hundred 
delegates from all sections of the na- 
tion are expected to attend the con- 
ference whose program includes nu- 
merous authorities on school attend- 
ance and related fields. Any school 
official interested either actively or 
indirectly in promoting pupil attend- 
ance is eligible for membership in the 
league. A complete program for the 
meeting may be obtained from T. C. 
Prince, superintendent of Knoxville city 
schools. 


American Education 
Week 


“Education for a Strong America’ 
is the theme of the twenty-first annual 
observance of American Education 
Week, November 9-15, 1941. Each 
year more than eight million parents 
and citizens visit their schools on this 
occasion—making it the most concen- 
trated period of school public rela- 
tions in the entire year. Difficult 
years are ahead—years when sacrifices 
may be required of the American peo- 
ple. If we are to safeguard the schools 
now and in the years to come, we 
must utilize every opportunity to keep 
the people informed and appreciative 
of their role in the life of a free peo- 
ple. The National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., has prepared ma- 
terials including leaflets, manuals, a 
poster leaflet, sticker, button, motion 
picture trailer for commercial theater 
houses, and other materials. Complete 
information regarding these helps and 
their prices will be sent on request. 
These materials will help you to make 
American Education Week count in 
your school. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 

















KNOXVILLE TOTELS 


WELCOME. .. 


























KNOXVILLE 


DELEGATES OF E.T.E.A. 


A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our 


Fine Hotels 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


HAROLD R. ARCHER, Manager 


ARNOLD 


EUGENE GILLESPIE, Manager 


FARRAGUT 


LEON WAITE, Manager 


PARK 


LARRY GRAY, Manager 


ST. JAMES 


PAUL N. McQUIDDY, President 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 


HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


MALLE 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


A Basal Series for Primary Grades 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for pri- 
mary grades, are truly child interest readers. 

INTEREST is the keynote of the series. Every story 
was tested and selected by the children themselves. 

THE STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. The same 
leading characters live and act and grow in fresh new 
story activities throughout the series 

STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by all the latest 
tests to be the most legible, is used throughout the 
seric 

BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR' ILLUSTRATIONS, 
designed and drawn under~ the direct supervision of 
the author, are in complete harmony with each printed 
page. 

EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is 
listed in the color band of the page, thus eliminating 


the need of formalized flash card drill. 


Allyn and Bacon 


| ADVENTURES wits WINKY 


181, Peachtree Street 


SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vocabu- 

ire placed at the conclusion of each unit. 

- PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with 
rhyming phrases, continue in logical sequence in each 
suUCCeE ding book. 

EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by one or 
more silent reading activity pages which afford oppor- 
tunity for review and for checking individual progress. 

LESSONS in democracy, safety, health, social studies, 
art, manual arts, music, thrift, honesty have been deftly 
woven into the stories. 

READING ACTIVITY BOOKS—companion work- 
books in which there is no cutting or pasting—continue 
the lively spirit of the Quinlan Readers and are a sure 


guarantee of seatwork effectiveness. 


[hese outstanding featutes of the Quinlan Readers 
reduce remedial reading to such a low minimum that 
they justly merit the title Makers not Menders. 


Atlanta 


























